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ABSTRACT 

This manual is designed fcr organizers and teachers 
concerned with training statistical personnel working at the primary 
and intermediate levels in government office?. It provides outlines 
of the subject matter for training and indicates teaching methods. 
The manual devotes a section to each of nine courses and covers 
principles and methods of statistics; design; data collection and 
processing; pres^tation, publication, and utilization of statistics; 
supervision; and statistical organization, coordination, and 
standards. At the beginning of each course a summary of the topics 
covered is given, along with suggested time allotments and methods of 
instruction. Details of the subject matter for each topic are 
elaborated and sample exercises are included. Three appendices 
discuss project work, list equipment and training material, and 
provide a list of 53 references. (DT) 
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FOREWORD 



The training of statistical personnel has been a priority problem 
engaging the attention of ECAFE for the last few years. Shortage of 
trained staff continues to be a serious obstacle to the development of 
statistics in many countries of Asia and the Far East, which are making 
a determined effort towards planned economic and social development and 
need more and better statistics than they obtain at present for framing 
their policies and for formulating, implementing and evaluating their plans. 
There has been general agreement that, to collect and obtain the necessary 
statistics, an all-round expansion of statistical training programmes of the 
countries of the region is urgently needed. However, keeping in view 
the various difficulties involved in overcoming the shortage of trained 
statistical personnel in a short time, it has been generally recognized that 
a beginning should be made by strengthening the existing training facilities 
and improving the quality of existing statistical services, especially at the 
primary and intermediate levels. 

Statistical activity requires trained personnel of various types and at 
various levels such as administrative statisticians, mathematical statisticians, 
investigators, analysts, computers, and machine operators. At the higher 
professional level- trained personnel will be required in relatively small 
numbers. Training at that level is mostly undertaken by universities and 
statistical institutes. In some of the countries, e.g., India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Pakistan and the Philippines, efforts are being made to improve or develop 
statistical education in universities and other institutes. Arrangements also 
exist under international programmes of technical assistance for having 
statistical personnel trained in the more advanced countries. International 
statistical centres operating in the region, some of which are permanent 
and others are specialized and of short duration have also been of much 
assistance in the training of professional statisticians. In the present 
situation, however, the training of the large number of statistical personnel 
at the primary and intermediate levels seems to be by far the most important 
and pressing problem in the development of statistics. The only way to 
train personnel in these levels is to organize within each country national 
training centres capable of carrying out suitable in-service and other training 
programmes. Their establishment would involve the training of those 
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responsible for organizing and maintaining them and may require external 
assistance in the form of experts, equipment and so on. In this respect 
there is considerable scope for co-operation among the countries of the 
region. 

ECAFE had been considering ways and means of meeting the inadequacy 
of statistical personnel. The United Nations Statistical Commission, at its 
eleventh session in May 1960. had stressed the need for expanded statistical 
training programmes in the region. The Conference of Asian Statisticians 
(COAS) has been considering, since its inception in 1957. measures for 
improving the training facilities. A Working Group on Training of 
Statisticians formed in 1960 under the auspices of COAS, made a detailed 
study of the training needs and problems and gave its recommendations. 
The Working Group suggested, among other things, preparation of a 
training manual, organization of a regional centre for training organizers of 
national training courses and technical assistance to countries in establishing 
training centres. The Commission has endorsed these recommendations 
and the present Manual on Training of Statistical Personnel at the Primary 
and Intermediate Levels has '^een prepared in pursuance of these decisions. 
This Manual, designed for use by organizers and teachers, makes a departure 
from the usual textl)ooks, and aims at imparting a considerable amount 
of technical skill to those engaged in day to day statistical operations, 
without losing sight of thr; principles involved in the techniques. It will 
jirovide the users with some amount of flexibility as it allows for the 
selection and adaplaiiun of topics to suit different types of personnel. The 
use of a common manual will also achieve a certain degree of uniformity 
in training in different countries. It is hoped that it will serve as a useful 
guide for the organizers and teachers at the training centres. Arrangements 
are being made to supplement the Manual with necessary training notes. 
A Regional Statistical Adviser has been appointed at ECAFE, and his 
services can be drawn upon by countries, in matters concerning statistical 
training. 



U Nyun 
Executive Secretary 

Bangkok 

20 August 1963 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. Background 

1. The survey of statistical manpower and their training has been one 
of the important projects of ECAFE and has been a standing item in the 
agenda of the Conference of Asian Statisticians (COAS) established in 
1957. COAS has been considering at its different sessions, ways and 
means of improving and strengthening the training of statisticians in the 
countries of the region. At its third session held in April 1960, COAS 
noted that there was an urgent need to train, within each country, the 
large body of statistical personnel at intermediate and lower levels. The 
issue was subsequently followed up by a Working Group on Training of 
Statisticians. In their report (E/CN.l 1/545 of 28 December 1960), the 
Working Group has made a review of the statistical needs and training 
facilities in the countries of the region and has stressed the need for 
organizing training centres as a means to provide facilities for improving 
the quality of statistical manpower and of statistics. The report gives 
priority to the training of personnel at the primary and intermediate levels, 
and considers in detail the substantive and organizational aspects of the 
training of such personnel. The report also lays down the requirements of 
the training and provides an annotated syllabus. 

2. The keynote of the recommendations in the report is that the training 
should not aim only at imparling theoretical knowledge, but should have 
a definite practical orientation with a view to developing in the personnel 
at the primary and intermediate levels the necessary skills in various types 
of statistical work. The recommendations further recognize that even 
personnel at the primary level sliould have a broad idea of the purposes 
for which statistics are produced and the uses to which they are put. 

3. Primary personnel would ordinarily include those concerned with items 
of work such as collection of data, scrutiny and computation. Training 
intended for such personnel may also be adapted to suit village accountants 
or other personnel engaged in maintaining basic records. Intermediate 
personnel would include those engaged in supervising primary staff or 
assisting professional statisticians and administrative officers. Some of those 
in the intermediate level may be graduates who would later on become 
statisticians. 

4. It has further been observed in the report that, even for such personnel, 
training courses of a wide variety may be found necessary, as for instance, 
a general training on important aspects of statistical work, a special training 
for a particular census or sample survey, a special training in statistics in 
a subject field, or a special training in a particular phase of statistical work 
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such as computation or field work. But taking into account the facts that, 
in many countries, the same personnel are often required to do different 
types of statistical work and that full understanding of a particular phase 
is hardly obtained without sound knowledge of related phases, it has been 
recommended ihat a general training which would necessarily contain the 
basic elements for any special purpose training as well, and which would 
suit in-service training programmes, be given first consideration. 

5. The Working Group ha? also recommended in the report, the preparation 
of a training manual on the basis of the syllabus, which would be useful 
in conducting general statistical courses, and could be adapted to statistical 
training in particular subject fields. This Manual has been prepared 
accordingly. 

2. Scope of the Manual 

6. The Manual is designed for organizers and teachers concerned with 
training statistical personnel working at the primary and intermediate levels 
in government offices. Importance is, therefore, attached to governmental 
and other large-scale statistical activities and not to those relating to 
specialized scientific work. One of the main objectives of the training 
envisaged being the development and improvement of the quality of national 
statistics^ the training should have a close bearing on national statistical 
activities and national statistical series. 

7. While the Manual provides outlines of the subject matter for training 
and gives indications of the method of training, classified under suitable 
topics, the task of adapting it in order to serve the special needs of each 
country and the special requirements of trainees attending particular sessions 
has, inevitably, to be taken up by the respective organizers and teachers. 
This task can be considerably simplified if training courses are organized 
within statistical offices or other institutions affording trainees direct contact 
with statistical work in progress, and if training material for illustration 
and for exercises are drawn from the national statistical projects which 
are closest to the trainees' fields of activity. 

8. The Manual provides for comprehensive training, within certain time 
limits, covering a succession of topics. Although for full training at the 
level visualized all the topics will have to be gone through, it will be 
possible to make a selection of or to condense or c.\pand the topics, or 
to make other modifications that may be found necessary to suit the personnel 
to be trained. 

9. The type of training covered by this Manual will also be found useful 
for training statistical personnel engaged in institutions other than govern- 
ment offices or for training prospective employees for such institutions 
and offices. 
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3. Scheme of the Monuol 

JO. The Manual devotes a section to each of nine courses and contains 
tliree appendices. Each course is further subdivided into two, three or more 
topics. At the beginning of each course, a course summary is given, 
mentioning the topics forming part of the course and the time proposed 
for instruction by way of lectures and discussions, demonstrations, exercises 
and visits for each topic. There are twenty-six topics in all, under the 
nine courses. Under each topic, first an elaboration of its subject matler 
is given. This would determine the coverage of the training and provide 
the details around which training can be given. Witliin each topic tlierc 
is a second section indicating the mode of training on the topic. This 
section would give the main subjects for lectures and discussions, the kind 
of demonstrations that may be held, the type of exercises that may be set, 
the visits that may be arranged and the training material required, under 
each topic. 

11. A training summary showing the different courses, the topics under 
ther.^, and the time that may be devoted to the different elements of training 
is given in table 1. 

4. Choice cf courses and {-opics 

12. Each of the nine courses could be treated as an independent course. 
Course 1 deals wMth general principles and methods, whereas the other 
courses arc concerned with details of statistical operations. Accordingly, 
Course 1 may be found necessary before any one of the other courses is 
taken up. For a general training covering all important aspects of statistical 
work, all the Courses 1 to 9 should be completed by intermediate personnel 
and all the Courses 1 to 7 by the primary personnel, preferably in the same 
sequence in which they are listed in table 1. 

13. Intcnne*. -itc personnel. Both the primary and intermediate personnel 
would undergo the same training, as far as a major portion of tlie syllabus is 
concerned. Courses 8 and 9 will concern only personnel at the intermediate 
level. The topics as well as demonstrations, exercises, discussion and visits 
within a topic which need concern the intermediate personnel only and 
not the primary staff are indicated separately, at appropriate places. It is 
important that the intermediate personnel also undergo that part of the 
training given to the primary staff, unless ihey already have previous 
training or possess considerable experience, because such training is necessary 
to enable them to appreciate the details of work that they may have to 
supervise, or sometimes do by themselves, later on. 

14. Personnel seeking speeiaUzation, Some of the courses might be 
intensified if need be, to meet the special needs of personnel who seek 
only specialized training. Thus, for personnel mainly engaged in the data 
processing phase of statistical work. Course 1 and Course 5 are of special 
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Table 1. 
Summary of Training 



Coursf 

a) 



Topiet ^ 

dtseutfion tratton 
(2) (3) i-f) 



Xumtfr of ifour/ ('rof'C/ed for tntimcjion 



Vxera'fe 
(5) 



It /it 
(6) 



(7) 



S:asei of frojeit 
M'Ori^ fonnfcJfd 
With course 



(S) 



1. Principles and 1.1 
i»iciIwkK of 10 
M.iii>iK< 1.9 

2. Dc>iKnin>: a 2.1 

iiivoU};.ition 2.2 

3. l).iM Collection 3.1 & 
hy ilcKI work J.2 

'1. collection & 

froin ra'i>r<ls *l.2 

5. Djia procovinK 5.1 & 

5.2 

6. Pr»cnta*ion 6.1 
.itul pnMicjiion to 



of .NtJ^istics 

7. Utilisation of 
statistics 

K. .S*ui>crvivioti of 
>t.itistical work 
(fr.r iiucriuc- 



6.3 

7.1 U 
7.2 



K.l 



<Iijtc level only) 8.2 



9. St.ttisiical 
or)>jniy.ation. 
co.or<liii:ition 
and >tan<l.irds 
(f<»r intcnnc- 
di.itc level only) 



0.1 

0.2 



31 

M 

16 
12 
20 

< 
18 
10 



10 

(3) 0) 



(6) 



(6) 



(S) ^ 



(12) - 



18 



12 

6 

30 

16 
10 

(8) 

(6) 



59 1 to 2 

26 3 t<» 5 



•1 -10 6 to y 

— 22 10 to n 

-} 60 12 lo 13 
^ (20) 

— 38 H to 17 

— 20 18 to 20 

(II) 



(6) (20) 



(•») (2U) 



Total: 141 



38 



(35) 



(•J) 



108 
(36) 



18 

(10) 



.^05 



(8^) 



Project 
hours: 40 



(Tl:c f)Kurc^ in bracket v show lH»ur% to be >|>cnt by intcrnKtli.itc level per\onnel <inly, .in<! 
already form part of the TiRure*, if any, t<» which ihey arc sufiixcd.) 



interest; {or primary personnel engaged in compilation of routine statistics. 
Courses ^ 4, 5 and 6; for primary personnel concerned with field work. 
Courses L 2 and 3; for primary personnel engaged in analysis of data. 
Courses 1 and 5; for intermediate personnel engaged in analysis of data, 
Courses 1, 5 and 7; for supervisors (intermediate) who already liave some 
previous training, Course 8 and/or 9, and so on. 

15. However, these courses will have to be suitably expanded or supple- 
mented when the training requirement is in statistics relating to a subject 
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field such as trade, transport or industry or when the training needed i? 
in connection with a particular investigation such as an agricultural census 
or sample survey. But, for training on topics such as sample survey theory, 
or econometric methods, it is desirable that they are designed independently, 
although training on some of the topics in the Manual may usefully be 
taken up first. 

5. Method of training 

16. la view of tlie emphasis on practical character of the training, 
instruction is intended to be mainly through demonstrations, assignments 
and discussions, lectures being reduced to a minimum. 

17. Each of the topics into which a course has been divided will form 
a convenient unit of instruction. Some of the topics concern principles, 
while the rest deal with operations and techniques. The time devoted to 
a topic relating to operations will be more than on a topic dealing with 
principles. Each topic will be introduced briefly through one lecture. A 
lecture note on the topic, prepared in advance, elaborating the subject 
matter of the lecture and providing illustrations will then be distributed to 
the trainees. The subject matter given under each topic in this Manual, 
will serve as a basis for the preparation of the lecture note. The matter 
may he expanded by further explanation, by furnishing more examples and 
by attaching specimens for illustration. The content of each such lecture 
note may thus be much more than what will be conveyed through one 
lecture. The lecture note should constitute the main reading and study 
material for the trainees. After sufficient time has been allowed for its 
study, one or more lectures followed by discussions on the topic may be 
held. During such lectures and subsequent discussion, a number of questions 
for clarification will be raised and answered. The results of each discussion 
niiiy be summarized and distributed as a supplementary discussion note 
for study. 

18. Associated with a topic there may be one or more selected demons- 
trations, which may be held in the classroom or field as necessary. So 
also under most of the topics there are selected practical exercises which 
will be worked out by the trainees in the classroom or in the field. 
Sufficient explanation will be provided during demonstrations and practical 
exercises, but these may be followed by discussions as well. Discussions 
following lectures, demonstrations and exercises will serve as an effective 
means for co-ordinating and strengthening instruction. During lectures, 
demonstrations and particularly discussions, copies of specimen sheets and 
other training material should be made available to each trainee, wherever 
possible, for simultaneous reference. 

19. Besides, a few planned visits to statistical offices or other places of 
statistical activity are associated with some of the topics. For the benefit 
of those trainees who will be undergoing all or most of the courses, a 
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small scale statistical project has been proposed, which the trainees will 
carry out by themselves through its different stages (appendix 1). 
Although this project may function independently of training on different 
topics, the different stages of project work could proceed as a parallel 
activity, as showa in column 8 of table 1. 

20. Lectures. The duration of each lecture is taken to be one hour. It 
will be seen from table 1 that the time to be spent on lectures and discussions 
together, is less than half the total training time. Since a large portion 
of the time wil) have to be devoted to discussions, the number of lectures 
should be kept small. This will be in keeping with the principle that 
lectures cannot be the main form of instruction in a training intended to 
create practical knowledge and skill. In the first place, the lecture method 
establishes a one way communication only between the instructor and the 
trainee and would call for a great degree of comprehension and imagination 
on the part of the trainee to* translate the contents of the lecture into 
working methods and actions. Lectures, moreover, cannot take the trainee 
a long way in the matter of gaining practical knowledge as perhaps 
demonstrations and discussions would do. Further, development of skill 
will be possible only by the trainee doing pieces of work himself and, in 
the limited time available for the training, he should be helped to gather 
as much working experience as possible by observation and by doing 
exercises and participating in project work. An excess of lectures would 
therefore remove the emphasis on imparting practical knowledge and skill. 
Lectures are however necessary for presenting subject matter systematically 
and in a logical and correct setting. 

2L To limit the number of lectures to a few per topic will require careful 
planning. The fact that there will be only a few lectures per topic should 
not stand in the way of the lecture note prepared on the topic being 
suffieiently elaborate. The lecture note which is intended for subsequent 
study by all trainees would incidentally take special eare of those trainees 
who are accustomed to learn more effectively by reading than by listening 
and observation. 

22. Demonstrations. Apart from demonstrations on various aspects of 
statistical work facilitated by the training being so organized as to provide 
contact with actual work, and in addition to any demonstrations that may 
be made during lectures and discussions, a few selected demonstrations 
are proposed. Such demonstrations will have the advantage of presentip^ 
several asjMicts together, in a convenient way. 

23. A demonstration is intended to be of two hours duration. There are 
19 demonstrations falling under the first six courses. These demonstrations 
are described separately under each topic in this Manual. Each demons- 
tration \s\\\ have to be planned in advance so that it can be completed 
within the two hour period, permitting some time for clarification of 
doubts. The planning of each demonstration will include the collection 
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and organization of the necessary material. For some of the demonstrations, 
sufTicient numbers of each item of demonstration material will have to be 
secured so that each trainee will have with him one set during the progress 
of the demonstration. Such material will include lists, maps- schedules, 
ques'.ionnaires, survey calendars, field programmes, punched cards, table 
layouts, tabulation programmes, graphic presentations, organization charts, 
photographs, and similar material. Other demonstrations will require 
recorded tapeS; slides, wall charts, calculating machines, mathematical tables 
and other computational aids and accessories or some specially prepared - 
apparatus. Most of the demonstrations will be held in the classroom, but 
some will have to be held outside. 

24. Exercises. A few special exercises are proposed under almost all the 
topics, to be worked out in addition to any project work or other assignments 
outside the class hours. There are 54 such exercises in all under the nine 
courses. The coverage of the exercises is described separately under each 
topic. Each exercise is to be worked out in a session of two hours. An 
exercise may contain sub-sections. Most of the exercises will be worked 
out in the laboratory or classroom; but some, particularly those relating 
to data collection, will be worked in the field. The laboratory or classroom 
will be equipped with calculating machines, mathematical and statistical 
tables and other computational aids and with drawing tables and instruments. 

25. Exercise sheets corresponding to the different exercises will have to be 
prepared in advance, and distributed separately for each exercise, together 
with the necessary blank sheets (square ruled paper) and graph paper for 
working it out. Maps, schedules, questionnaires or other material that are 
to be used in working out the exercises should also be provided. Where 
necessary, hints for working out exercises should be added after the exercise. 
The exercise completed should be systematically filed by each trainee to 
gradually build up a practical work book. 

26. At the beginning of each practical session, a briefing of about 15 
minutes should be given to the trainees by the instructor, who should 
mention the principles involved in the exercise and indicate the general 
plan and important steps for working out the exercise. Thereafter the 
trainees should be encouraged to think and work out the exercise on 
ihcir own with the minimum of help from the instructor. The practical 
work books should be periodically examined by the instructors and 
comments made. 

27. Exercises should be so framed that each can be completed within the 
two hour period. If an exercise is not completed during the appropriate 
session, for any reason, by a trainee, he should complete it outside class 
hours and as early as possible. 

28. Discussions, As much time as possible out of the time allotted for 
lectures and discussions on each topic should be devoted for discussions 
because of their importance in the present type of training. Although 
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discussions need not be held in sessions of equal duration, those which 
follow lectures can be arranged in two hour sessions. A number of questions 
arising within the subject matter contained in each topic should be raised 
and suitable answers or clarifications provided. The questions should 
naturally be geared to imparl practical knowledge, and should be mostly 
concerned with bringing out problems, points and other details that will 
be met in practice and ways of tackling them. Some of the questions 
should however involve clarification of principles as well. 

29. D iscussions may have to be stimulated. If it is left to the trainees 
always to take the initiative in asking questions, it is likely that very few 
questions will be asked and that only a small section of the trainees will 
come forward with questions. On the contrary, if all the questions are 
posed and answered by the instructors, the discussion will take the shape 
of a lecture. It is therefore very necessary to have the discussion pre- 
planned and conducted in an organized fashion. A series of questions and 
answers within each topic should be prepared by the instructors in advance, 
but not distributed before or during the session. These questions and 
other questions as well should be posed to the whole class and trainees 
asked individually to provide answers. These answers should be reviewed 
briefly by discussion and the correct answer formulated by the instructors. 
Discussion will not only promote understanding by the trainees of principles 
and techniques, but also enable the instructor to judge the grasp on the 
subject thai each trainee has acquired. 

30. The questions and answers prepared in advance will enable the 
instructors to conduct the discussion systematically and with proper 
utilization of time. They will also form a substantial pari of the notes 
prepared and distributed after the discussion (paragraph 17 above). The 
notes should include also some questions to be tackled by the trainees 
themselves. Those relating to each discussion should be distributed as soon 
as possible afterwards. Questions and answers and questions for answering 
prepared in advance under each topic, may be utilized for initiatimx 
discussions and for the preparation of discussion notes. One or more 
discussion notes will have to be issued corresponding to each topic. The. 
discussion notes together with the lecture notes on each topic will form 
the main study material for the trainees. 

3L It is likely that some of the trainees will be found to be unaccustomed 
to the discussion method. One way of stimulating discussion will be to 
ask each trainee to prepare and present for arswering during discussion 
a set of questions based on his study of the lecture notes on each topic. 
Special attention may be paid to them during discussion and they should 
be encouraged to ask questions and give answers. The discussion habit 
should be developed in the trainees as early in the course as possible and 
care should be taken to ensure that all trainees participate in the discussion. 
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32. Facilities should be provided for the trainees to consult instructors 
individually. For this, consultation or tutorial hours may be set apart. 
The arrangement made in respect of the number of consultants, instructors 
or tutors and the time allowed should be adequate to ensure that a!l the 
trainees avail themselves of this facility. 

33. Visits. If the training is organized to take place within a statistical 
office which carries out work on a large scale, the trainees will have the 
opportunity of observing the systematic flow of operations of various kinds 
and details of actual work. Whether this facility exists or not. a few 
special visits to statistical offices or other places where field work or other 
activities are carried out have been proposed. The nine visits proposed 
are connected with the courses on data collection, data processing, supervision 
and statistical organization. These visits will have to be made by previous 
arrangement and it should be possible to demonstrate to the trainees different 
aspects of work during the visit. The duration of each visit, excluding 
time for travel, has been taken to be two hours. 

34. Project work. While the lectures demonstrations, exercises, discussions 
and visits would cover the entire subject matter of the syllabus, in order 
to illustrate the interrelations of the different stages of statistical work and 
to provide trainees with additional working experience, a self-contained, 
small statistical project should be carried out by the trainees. The emphasis 
in this project work should be not on the volume of work but on the 
representative nature of the project and the quality of work. Although 
the project will be a small one. since the different stages will have to be 
carried cut in sequence, it will be spread- over a few weeks. Accordingly, 
project jwork will become part of the training only for those who undergo 
relatively long term training, such as those taking Courses 1 to 7 or 
Courses 1 to 9. Carrying out the poject work after completion of all the 
courses, although desirable from some points of view, would mean a 
consideral)le extension in the total training time. The project should 
therefore be carried out, side by side with the training on the different 
topics. Each trainee should participate in all stages of work in the project 
as an *issignment. either individually or in a team as the stage of work 
demands. Data collection in the project will have to be done outside the 
class hours. But other stages of work can be done mostly in the classroom. 
For this purpose the project work has been divided into 20 stages, each 
stage involving two hours of classroom or laboratory work. The specification 
of the type of project to be selected and the 20 stages of work are given 
in appendix 1. 

35. Publications for reference. A list of selected publications appears in 
appendix 3. Most of these are international publications, of the manual, 
handbook or studies-in-method type. In view of the fact that few of the 
available text-books provide full treatment of practical details of statistical 
work, it may not be possible to make wide use of text books for the 
training. The trainees, while they should have easy access to reference 
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material and other publications in the library, should give priority to the 
lecture notes and discussion notes and other training literature distributed 
during training. Accordingly, assisted reading will not form an important 
part of the training. 

36. Tests. In addition to following the progress made by each trainee 
and judging the performance of each during discussions and in working 
out assignments, periodic and final examinations may be held to assess the 
trainees. Conducting examinations will not only provide a basis for the 
award of training certificates, but will increase the seriousness and alertness 
of the trainees. The examination procedure may be considerably simplified 
by setting objective questions, whether the test is written, oral or a field 
exercise. 

37. If the number of candidates seeking admission to the training courses 
is more than the in-take capacity of the training centre, screening tests for 
admission will have to be held. One of the main considerations in selecting 
a candidate for training will be his usefulness after training. The objective 
type of tests will be found useful for the purpose of selection tests. Tests 
may be conducted in respect of knowledge in subject fields and aptitude 
in numerical work and/or field work. The knowledge of mathematics and 
economics, required for th(5 training will be high school algebra and geometry 
and familiarity with some of the elementary terms in economics. 

3u. Orientation lectures. For the benefit of trainees who join the traiiung 
centre for the first time, one or two orientation lectures may be arranged, 
to enable them to adjust themselves quickly to the environment of the 
training centre. 

6. Programming the training 

39. It will be seen from table I that the total time for instruction, for all 
the 9 courses, is 305 hours, out of which 220 hours will be spent on primary 
personnel and an extra 85 on personnel belonging to the intermediate level. 
This does not include the 40 hours for project work in the laboratory or 
class room or the time for data collection outside class hours for project 
work, or time that will be set apart for consultation by trainees or for 
tutorial Work. If training is on all the 9 courses, and is imparted on a 
full time basis at the rate of about 25 hours per week, it can be completed 
in about 3 months. If the training is given on a part time basis, it will 
have to be spread over a longer period. But it is desirable not to extend 
even part-time training beyond a period of 6 months. 

40. In the preparation of the day to day programme of training classes, 
the training summary in table I and the course summaries given at the 
begiiming of the sections on the different courses will be of help. In 
taking up courses, topics or ilcms for training, the sequence followed in 
the Manual may be followed. But from the point of view of uniform 
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utilization of training equipment and for preparing workable programmes 
of classes, it may be necessary to take some of the items within a topic 
out of the sequence indicated. This may not always be possible without 
seriously affecting the unity of development of the training. Topic 5.2. 
for instance, is one which may be taken out of the sequence and commenced 
even from almost the beginning of the training. In order to cover the 
various items of training within the prescribed time, careful planning of 
the programme of classes and keeping a watch on the progress of training 
will be necessary. 

7. Organizatioit of training 

41. The organizational aspects of training, in terms of teaching staff, 
location, equipment, mateiials, and administration, will require special 
attention. They will be largely determined by the specific purpose of the 
training, the number of trainees per session and the resources available. 

42. As the training is essentially practical in character, involving discussions, 
demonstrations and exercises, individual attention to trainees will be required. 
Mainly for this reason, it is recommended that the maximum number of 
trainees per session should be 30. 

43. A Hst of equipment and material required for training a batch of thirtv. 
is given in appendix 2. 

44. Training staff. The basic requirements of the staff chosen to impart 
training should be mastery of subject, skill in work, familiarity with 
problems to be encountered in statistical operations and ability to suggest 
measures to tackle them. Some of the training staff may be full time 
teachers, others part time. There should be one full time staff member 
in charge of organization, co-ordination and direction, and perhaps two 
other full time teachers, one each with, experience in large scale field 
work and in data processing respectively. A number of part time teachers 
with competence in statistical operations in various subject fields will also 
be needed. They may be drawn from the statistical offices, training institutes 
and, if necessary, from universities. 

45. The training should be located as far as possible in operating statistical 
offices and organized with close collaboration between as many statistical 
offices and institutions as possible. It will be possible to utilize a wide 
range of facilities offered by the various collaborating organizations. 
Training on different topics may be held at different offices. 

46. There may be a number of administrative and instructional problems 
to which attention has to be paid both in establishing a new training 
centre and in running it. They are as follows: 
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(1) Organization of training centre 

1. Preparation of scheme and budget for centre. 

2. Securing funds, accommodation and equipment. 

3. Preparation of prospectus, form of application, syllabus and other 
promotional literature. 

4. Enlisting co-operation from other organizations from within and 
outside the country. 

5. Enlisting and training if necessary, teachers and other staff. 

6. Preparation of training material. 

(2) Maintenance of centra 

1. Setting up a centre office. 

2. Providing library facilities. 

3. Transport arrangements (regular, field work). 

4. Maintenance of calculating machines and other equipment. 

5. Arrangements for issue of stock including laboratory equipment 
and stationery and for distribution of training mato-ial. 

6. Arrangements for editing and printing instruction sheets, training 
notes, test questions. 

7. Hostel or other accommodation for trainees and visiting teachers. 

8. Circulation of prospectus and other literature, and receiving 
applications from candidates. 

9. Screening of applications (admission tests). 

10. Registration of trainees, maintenance of attendance records, 
progress reports, and examination results and periodic review of 
training. 

11. Preparation of time schedules and training programmes for day 
to day training. 

12. Co-ordinating and supervising instruction. 

13. Conducting examinations. 

14. Awarding certificates at the end of training (including printing 
certificates) . 

15. Preparation of training reports. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF STATISTICS 

This course is intended to be gone through by trainees both at the 
primary and intermediate levels, with the exception of one topic meant 
for those at the latter level only. 

The course will provide the necessary background for the eight courses 
which follow. It could also serve as an independent course on general 
principles and methods in statistics. 

Training will be given through lectures, discussions, demonstrations 
and exercises. Since the course is designed to provide knowledge of 
statistical concepts, terminology and principles and to give an introduction 
to elementary statistical methods, the emphasis in training under this course 
will not be so much on operational skill as it will be in the subsequent 
courses. Exercises under this course should be confined to giving the 
trainee a clear understanding of the principles and techniques through as 
niany brief but representative examples as possible, but not those which 
involve details of procedure or voluminous material. Numerical work given 
in this course, unlike that in Course 5. may be simple enough not to require 
mathematical formulation or the use of calculating machines. 

Course summary: 



yiiwbcr of hours proposed for uistntctioii 





I OplC 


Lecture/ 
Discussion 


Demons- 
tration 


F.xercise 


Total 


1.1 




3 






3 


1.2 


Statistics and their uses . . 


3 




2 


5 


1.3 




3 




2 


5 


\A 




3 


2 


2 


7 


1.5 




3 


2 




5 


1.6 


Elementary statistical 














5 






9 


1.7 


lUemcntary statistical 












inclho(U''-2 


5 




•1 


9 


1.8 


Klcincnt.)ry statistical 














(3) 


W 


0) 


(II) 




(for intermediate level only) 






1.9 


Qii.dities of ijood 














3 


2 




5 




Total; 


31 

(3) 


10 

(4) 


18 

(4) 


59 

(II) 



(The Itgurcs in brackets show hours to be spent by intermrdiatc personnel only and 
form part of the totals below which th.ey appear.) 
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TOPIC M 
Scope of $toti$tic$ 

1. The statistical approach is part of our everyday thinkhig. It is this 
approach by which we gain experience and obtain guidance in many matters 
of life. In personal matters, we may not formulate our problems in a 
very scientific manner, we may not make a systematic record of the facts 
wc ob^^crve, we may make our computations only mentally, and ^ve may 
draw conclusions that are clouded by general impressions. Nevertheless, 
it is the statistical way of thinking that enables us to describe or characterize 
persons, objects, situations and phenomena with some reliability; to make 
assessments and comparisons in an objective manner; to make wiser decisions 
by sifting the true from the untrue, the probable from the improbable, 
the relevant from the irrelevant; and, by adding facts and findhigs to our 
experience, to m,ake decisions and formulate courses of action in such a 
way that the risks or losses involved are kept at a possible minimum. 

In the wider and more important spheres of government and business, 
ill public life and scientific research, statistical techniques and statistical 
information not only play a magnified role but constitute an organized 
and systematic methodology, which calls for a good deal of skill and 
craftsmanship for it? successful application. 

2. Role oj statistics 

Statistics, as a subject for study and practice, is based on the fact 
that information is provided in its most efficient form when it is expressed 
numerically. The importance of the subject lies in the fact that many 
things and events around us are capable ol being described and studied 
quantitatively. Even many descriptions which are at first qualitative in 
form can be suitably expressed in numbers. Numerical information can 
arise in almost all fields of liuman activity and therefore statistics has a 
place in every field. For this reason, the subject of statistics remains a body 
of bcientific principles and methods concerned with numerical information, 
and is not a separate science like economics, biology, physics or chemistry, 
though statistics has its place in all of them. 

Briefly, the role of statistics, in any field of application, is as an aid 
to solving problems, or to be more speeific, to answering a variety of 
questions raised in solving problems. This function it performs through 
certain stages. The problem is first suitably formulated and resolved into 
a number of unambiguous questions; information relevant to each question 
is collected as accurately as possible; these items of information, otherwise 
called statistical data, are carefully studied and the results of the study are 
then utilized to frame an answer to each question. 
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For example, suppose a country is facijig the problem of tackling a 
fainijie which has just broken out. Some of the questions that are 
immediately raised aie: What is ihe number of people for whom food 
has to be provided? How many are likely to be displaced from their 
homes? What are the causes which led to the famine? Can it be that 
hoarding is the main cause? IIow much time will bo taken to set right 
each of these causes? How much stock of food is available? How much 
food is to be imported? How much foreign exchange is available for 
importing food? How much lime will it take for imported food to reach 
the country? What will be the efTeets of the famine? To what extent 
are prices likely to rise? Is price control necessary? 

The answers to these and similar questions are provided with the help 
of either statistical information readily available, or information specially 
collected for each purpose. The type of answer given may differ from 
question to question. The answers to some of the questions are certain 
numerical values which can be directly provided. Some of the questions 
icquirc estimates to be made. Some questions require verificalion. Others 
require a study of interrelations of factors before answers can be given. 
The correctness and reliability of each answer will depend on the amount 
of information used, its quality, and the efUciency of the methods of using 
that information to frame the answer. 

The questions asked above, arc typical of most of the problems which 
statistics can help to solve. Statistical activities are thus not confined to 
compilation of numerical facts, but include: formulation of problems, 
planned collection of information, analysis of the information and utilization 
of the results of the analysis to meet specific objectives. 

8. Emergence of statistics 

Until about three centuries ago, the subject of statistics comprised only 
the compiiation, for use by the state, of certain basic data snch as number 
of people, number of livestock, or amount of agricultural wealth. The 
compilation of such information was carried out as an administrative duty. 
Not much by way of technique, either in the collection of data or in the 
analysis and interpretation of figures, was known. Statistics had not yet 
developed as a subject by itself and the term 'statistics' simply meant 
numerical information. This usage is still in vogue. Such statistics 
continue, even now, to be compiled on an extensive scale and as an important 
activity and they form a very wide branch of the subject of statistics. 

In the last several decades, many developments have taken place also 
on the theoretical or analytical aspects of numerical information, particularly 
in the designing of collection of statistical data, their analysis, and 
interpretation. These developments have been a result of increased use of 
statistical information in diverse fields, together with the coming into being 
of the madiematical theory of probabilify. 
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Troinins on Topic I A 

4. Lectures and discnssion 

(1) Presenlalioii of eouleiils of sections 1 to 8 above. 

(2) Consideration of details of the process of evolution of modern 
statistics as a scientific methodology and the general role it plays in difTerenl 
fields of application. 

5. Training material 
Lecture notes. 

TOPIC 1,2 
Statistics and their uses 

1. The use of statistics are many and varied. Their use is generally 
restricted only by the lack of adequate statistical data or due to absenco 
of knowledge as to how to use them correctly and effectively. History 
shows tliat, in times of expansion and new activity, in war and emergency, 
and in reconstruction and planned development, always new types of 
information are required, and the collection of new statistics, their use and 
methods of use gain considerable impetus. 

Statistics are produced by various agencies at various levels and on 
various scales. So also there are many types of users of statistics. The 
producers of statistics create them mostly for their own use; but those 
slalistics are useful for others as well. Accordingly, all users do not produce 
their own statistics; they may -have to depend partly or solely on other 
sources. 

2, Producers of statistics 

Those who produce statistics may be broadly classified into four 
categories: 

(1) Individual investigators: Statistics produced by individual workers 
are the result of making experiments and other studies, often with a view 
to discovering scientific facts. Such data arise in the natural and social 
sciences in fields like genetics, psychology, physics, or in economies in 
fields like agriculture and industry. These data are of scientific quality 
and value; they are usually concerned with one or a few specific problems 
and are produced on a small scale. There are, however, some research 
organizations wliich produce statistics in a similar manner, but on a larger 
scale. These statistics, if published, appear in journals or in reports. 
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(2) InJivuhial organizaliom: Business organizations like nianufac- 
turin.' firms and retail firms, local authorilies like municipal oflices, transport 
.,r..;mizations like railway or motor transport companies and f'^ ^ 
organizations, produce statistics concerning their activities. Sueh statistic, 
are compiled mostly from records, like payrolls, customer aceounts, progress 
reports, invoices, or supply indents, which accumulate in the course o 
routine operations. Besides, they may compile st.iistics hased on special 
in.mirics made hy them either within the organization or outside. The 
inquiries may he designed cither to answer specific questions from time 
lo time or to provide information once for all. 

Tiic statistics produced bv these organizations will he available in their 
<tatistical documents or in reports. Some of the statistics may be of a 
confidential nature. Others will he passed on, m self inleresl or under 
obligation, to organizatious such as newspapers, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations and the government. 

The lar"er bodies like associations and :he government consolidate the 
<tati<=tics rec°eived from the difTerei.t organizations and create a wider set 
;f statistics relating to activities of several similar organizations as a who e. 
Although, in respect of such statistics, the larger bodies do not produce the 
lata firs hand, they are considered as producers of at least secondar) 
tati<=tic<=. in so far as sueh statistics arc the result of further eompila ion. 
Often tliese secondary statistics are supplemented by statistics based on 
special inquiries conducted by the larger bodies with a view to filling m 
gaps in information contained in the original data. 

(3^ The aovcrnmenl: By far the greatest prothiccr of statistics in 
any country is the government. Statistics produced by the government 
relate to the country's welfare and mostly to the national economy. A 
.■on<=iderablc pait of government statistics are compiled from records which 
accumulate in day to day administration or from statistical returns received 
from other sourcL as provided under law. Other statistics are obtained by 
.•ondueting special in.iuiries cither periodically or oceasiona ly according to 
demand for particular types of information. Sueh special inquiries may 
be conducted by the government directly or through agencies appom ea 
by the government. Governmental statistics which are not of a confidc! Ua 
nature are published in administrative reports, statistical bulletins, sta istieal 
abstracts, statistical year books, census reports, sample survey reports and 
like publications. 

Each country has its own statistical system. Tiie quantity and variety 
of statistics produced- differ from country to country. The major subject 
fields in which modern governments compile statistics may be classified 
as follows: — 

Population and health 

Agriculture and irrigation 

Mining, power and industry 
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Trade, foreiirii and internal 

Transport: railKay. road, rhippin^ and civil aviation 

Communications 

Education and culture 

Housing 

Labour and employment 
Prices 

Public finance 
Money and bankiiiir 
Balance of payments 

National income, national accounts and financial flows 
Planning. 

Statistics on subjects like defiMice. although compiled by jiovernments. 
are not publisiied or luade available for general use. 

(4) I ntcrnationcV agencies: The United Nations compiles and publishei? 
statistics in various su[f)ject fields, based on data received from individual 
nations and international organizations. Organizations such as the Inter* 
national M<metary Fund, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. International Labour Ofliee and the World Health Organization 
also produce international statistics in their respective fields. These agencies, 
by developing statistical standards, by contributing to knowledge of statistical 
niethodology and by olTering advice, also assist nations to produce statistics 
that are comparable on an international basis and to devdop new statistics 
where they are lacking. 

2. The i^ovcrnmcnt as a user of siatistics 

Governments use statistics as an aid in conducting the aflair.^^ of the 
state, or in other words, in administration. Administration in its wider 
sense involves not only day to day control, but also the making and 
execution of policies extending over periods of time. Some administrative 
actions are taken in accordance with established rules, wliile some are based 
on decisions dictated by the course of events. Decisions thus have to be 
made with regard to many individual actions as well as policies of action. 
It is in relation to decisions behind actions and policies that statistics are 
most useful. They are also useful in guiding action and evaluating the 
results of action, thereby allowing changes to be made in decisions, if any. 
This does not nicau that all policies and actions are, or need be, based 
on statistics: o;* that, for making a specific decision, all the n':cessary 
information will be found in the statistics available. Howevc \ often the 
same set of statistics can be diverted to several uses. The following are 
some of the government uses of statistics. 
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(1) Routine administrative control: The various types of government 
statistics describe the nation as a whole or its component sectors, in terms 
of different characteristics. Statistics describing different entities of a similar 
type enable comparisons to be made. Thus for instance, comparisons are 
possible between different geographical areas, different communities or 
different time periods. Such comparisons provide indicators of differences 
and indicators of progress. These indicators will show out if something 
is wrong and serve as signals for action. Examples of taking action on the 
basis of indicators are: 

(a) If yield of crop is very low in some areas as compared to others, 
steps may be taken for providing irrigation, fertilizers or other facilities. 

{b) If wages fall below subsistence level, enactment for a minimum 
wage may be introduced. 

Statistics as indicators also serve as a check on administrative action. 
Thus for example, if steel allocated adds up to more than the amount 
of steel available, evidence is provided that the system of allocation has 
gone wrong. 

(2) Policy making: Apart from making decisions and actions on 
current matters, the government has often to formulate legislative, executive 
or economic policies, for future action. Examples are: policies of com- 
pulsory education and nationalization of industries, budget policy, trade 
policy, agricultural policy- credit policy, wage policy, taxation policy. The 
role of statistics in policy making is by summarizing experience of the 
past and helping to establish results to be expected in future. Firstly, by 
analyzing statistics in those subject fields closely related to the issue, the 
policy maker is enabled to select a few alternate policies for consideration. 
By further analysis of the related statistics he will be able to work out the 
results that can emanate from the different policies* if adopted. This will 
help him to choose one reasonable policy out of several under consideration. 

Further, when a policy has been in operation for some time, statistics 
of the results achieved can be used to examine whether the policy has been 
successful or not. If not, the policy may be revised. 

(3) Planning for economic development: For accelerating economic 
growth, many countries adopt planned economic development. In a 
development plan, certain targets are to be achieved at the end of a 
prescribed time period. This will involve the framing of a planned policy 
for achieving each target. Statistics will be useful in framing the plan 
policies and in determining the magnitudes of the targets corresponding 
to each policy, if adopted. Thus for planned production of a commodity 
like steel or textiles, some of the statistics useful for fixing the targets are 
those relating to production, resources, capacity for expansion and import 
and production of machinery, For framing the financing policy of the 
plan, statistics relating to domestic savings and foreign capital will be 
useful. The financing policy may further involve a taxation policy for 
mobilizing domestic savings. 
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4. Tlie outside user of government statistics 

Outside the government, there arc many private users of government 
statistics. They include business men who require timely information 
concerning the problems and prospects of their trade. Detailed information 
will be of interest to them about stocks and prices of raw materials, wage 
rates, imports and exports, income structure of consumers and similar 
characterislies related to their trades. There are many other users as well, 
like economists, statisticians, politicians, historians and journalists. 

Training on Topic 1.2 

5. Lectures ami discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

(2) Illustration of how an organization (a government oflSce, or an 
industrial establishment) produces its own statistics and makes use of 
statistics produced by itself and by others. 

6. Exercise 
Example: 

(a) Matching major national economic characteristics given in one 
list with minor characteristics in another list. 

(b) Selecting from specimen documents characteristics which would 
lead to useful statistics and listing the uses to which the resulting statistics 
can be put to. 

7. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheet. 

TOPIC 1.3 
Bosic concepts — 1 

1. Statistical data 

A distinction may be made between statistical data and statistics. 
Statistics are numerical facts derived from statistical data, by processes like 
rearrangement and condensation. Statistical data can be either qualitative 
or quantitative, but statistics are always quantitative. (It is possible that 
statistics derived by one person or for one purpose serve ns quantitative 
statistical data for another.) 
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Statistical data are the result of observations of characteristics on 
individuals. The three words "observation", "characteristic" and "indivi- 
dual" are used here with meanings, to some extent, special to statistics. 
These meanings will be clear from the following examples of makin 
observations leading to statistical data. 

1) An agricultural investigator visits farms and by inquiry and using 
other resources at his disposal, finds out and records for each 
farm, the area, type of crops, number of livestock and value of 
implements in use. 

2) An inspector in a manufacturing plant takes each bolt produced 
and. with the help of a micrometer, notes its thickness. 

3) An accountant in a firm draws up the balance sheet at the end 
of a year. 

4) An official in a government office compiles the quantity and value 
of textiles exported by the country in a month from records received 
from the customs office. 

Each of these involves, besides an observation procedure, (a) a statistical 
individual and f/>) one or more characteristics, which are identified and 
presented below. 

Example Stathtical individual Cliaracterislic(s) 

1) Farm 1) Area, 2) Type of crop, 3) Num- 

ber of livestock and 4) Value of 
implements 

2) Boll Thickness 

3) Firm 1) Receipts, 2) Expenditure and 3) 
(assuming that accounts Balance 

of different firms for the 
same year are of interest) 

4) Month 

(assuming that exports by 1) Quantity of textiles exported, 2 ) 
the country for different Value of textiles exported, 
months are of interest) 

2. Statistical observation 

1) The word 'observation' has a wider meaning than usual in statistics. 

2) Observation is the process by which information from a source is 
extracted and recorded. 

3) Observation implies a statistical individual and one or more 
characteristics of the individual, which are of interest. 
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4) The observation method may be different for different characterise 
tics on the same individual. 

5) Observation is carried out usually by the human agency with or 
without the help of instruments. 

Among the methods of observation are the following: measurement, 
counting, personal judgement, taking answers based on interviews, copying 
from existing records, using self-recording instruments. 

6) An observation made by an agency on an individual may be or 
may not be based on observations made at preceding stages, on 
the same individual or on component individuals. (Thus, in 
example 2, the inspector makes a direct observation on the bolt. 
But, in example 1, the investigator may have to record the area 
of the farm on the basis of a survey map, or he may have to 
record the value of the implements on the basis of a price list or 
accounts shown by the farmer. In example 3, the observation 
made could be regarded as one made on a compound individual, 
on the basis of observations made at earlier stages on component 
individuals, namely, various items of receipts and expenditures of 
the firm, at different times in the year.) 

7) It is important in any problem to decide on what to make the 
observation, or in olher words, what should be the statistical 
individual. 

8) The term 'observation' is sometimes, also used as an abbreviation 
for 'result of obf^ervation (characteristic (s) as observed) on an 
individual'. 

3. Statistical characteristics 

1) The term 'characteristic' in statistics stands for a feature, properly 
or aspect, in terms of which an entity (whether to be treated as 
a statistical individual or not) will be described. 

2) Several characteristics may be necessary, to describe an entity, for 
a specified purpose. Example: 

Purpose Entity Characteristics 

Military Male adult Height, weight, girth, freedom from 

recruitment person diseases, marital status, number of 

dependents. 

3) Characteristics of a broader type may be subdivided into 
characteristics which can be more easily observed. Example: 

Hygienic condition — type of drainage, type of water supply, 
nearness to factories, accumulation of garbage. 
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4) A characteristic will vary in its manifestation. In other words, 
a characteristic can take alternate forms and a particular entity 
would possess only any one of these alternate forms with respect 
to each characteristic. Examples: 

Characteristic Alternate forms 

a) Marital status Single, married, widowed, divorced, 

separated. 

b) Number of dependents 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, ... . 

Thus, with respect to the above two characteristics, a person may 
be described as: married and having 3 dependents. 

5) A characteristic of which the alternate forms are numerical values, 
is called a quantitative characteristic or a variable. Examples: 
inccme, age, value of grains imported, quantity of electricity 
produced, household size, number unemployed. 

6) A characteristic of which the alternate forms are qualitative 
categories, is called a qualitative characteristic or an attribute. 
Examples: economic status, sex, educational level, occupation, 
industry. 

7) A variable which can take only certain specific numerical values, 
is called a discrete variable. Example: a count like number of 
members in a household or number of motor accidents per day 
in a town. 

8) A variable which is capable of taking any numerical value (in 
some range of values) is called a continuous variable. Examples: 
age, temperature, value of product. 

Note: Even a variable which is inherently continuous, can be observed 
in practice, only in terms of discrete values, due to limitations in 
making measurements. 

9) The same characteristic may. depending on the context, assume 
either the form of an attribute or that of a variable. Example: 
balance of payments — as an attribute would take the alternate 
forms: favourable, unfavourable; and as a variable would take 
any positive or negative numerical value. 

4. Statistical individual 

1) The term 'individual' connotes something which will not be further 
sub-divided in a given context and is the entity on which the 
^ observation is made. 
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2) The individual can be any type of entity, provided it is capable 
of being identified and observed. Examples: object, group of 
objects, person, portions of bulk material, geographical area, 
institution, time period, trade, natipn. 

3) The individual may be qualified or conditioned by other entities. 
Examples: farm within a particular geographical area, coal mine 
relating to a year, worker in a particular industry in a particular 
locality. 

4) The individual may be qualified or conditioned by characteristic 
manifestations. Examples: male person, two member urban 
household; hill tract village, re*export commodity, unskilled female 
labourer. 

5) An individual may present one or more characteristics for 
observation. 

6) Observations (of one or more characteristics) on a number of 
individuals all of the same type, will constitute a separate series 
of statistical data. Examples: a) The export and import figures 
of a country for different years will form one series of statistical 
data with the year as the individual, whereas export and import 
figures for a year, of different countries, will form another series 
of statistical data with the country as the individual, b) Charac- 
teristics like family size, monthly expenditure and living room 
space, observed on the different families in a village, will form 
one series of statistical data, whereas characteristics like age, sex. 
educational level and marital status observed on members within 
the families in the village, will form a separate series of statistical 
data. 

7) The term 'individual' may be used to denote either the general 
individual class, or a particular member of the class. Thus, when 
it is stated that the farm is the individual, the class is referred 
to: but when it is stated that the third individual observed was 
farm F. a particular farm is referred to. 

8) The term MndividuaP is also sometimes used as an abbreviation 
for 'observed characteristic (s) relating to an individual'. 

9) It is important to identify, in any statistical data available, the 
statistical individual concerned, because in the handling of statistical 
data, information about the individuals such as their type and 
number will be required. 

Troining on Topic 1.3 

5. Lectures ami discussions 



(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 
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(2) Explanation of the basic concepts with selected examples. 

6. Exercise 
Example: 

Familiarity with observation of characteristics of different types: 
attribute, count and measurement. 

(rt) Observation of one characteristic of each type (i) repeatedly on 
a single entity, (ii) once on each of a number of different entities. 

(b) Observation of a set of characteristics of different types, all once 
on each of a number of different entities. 

The observations may be made on special objects supplied, or on 
objects around the classroom. For observations of the measurement type, 
even lengths of straight lines drawn on paper may be measured. 

In this exercise, incidentally, ideas about accuracy attainable with a 
given measuring instrument and methods of rounding off measurement values, 
may be brought out. 

7. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheet. 



TOPIC K4 
Basic concepts — 2 

J. Statistical population 

1) The statistical population is a composite entity capable of being 
defined in terms of its component entities and their characteristics. 

2) ^lien the characteristics of an entity can be determined by direct 
observation on the entity, however large or complex the entity is, the entity 
is not referred to as a population. 

Example: If the name or geographic location of a country is of interest, 
the country is not regarded as a statistical population, rather, in this context 
it is only an individual. 

3) Wlien the characteristics of an entity are such that they can be 
determined only through an aggregation of the same or other characteristics 
observed on a number, usually a large number, of statistical individuals,, 
the original entity wUl be regarded as a statistical population. 

ERIC 
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Examples: Consider the following characteristics which are to be deter- 
mined. 

{a) The cultivated area of a country. 

{b) The human population (number of inhabitants) of a state. 

(c) The number of persons dying in a particular region due to cholera, 
in a year. 

Each of these is a population characteristic which can be built up out 
of observations of the same or other characteristic on all the individuals 
constituting the population. The observation and aggregation involved in 
each of the three cases are shown below: 



OBSERVATION 



AGGREGATION 



Indtvtdtial 
.\) Plot of land 

h) Hnbltatlon 



c) Death (each 
case of Heath) 



Clim actertsttc 
Area under cuhivation 

Numbt-r of persons 



C.iuvc of dcMth 
(cholera or not) 



Population 

The set of all plot^ of 
lanil in the country 

The set of alJ Iiahita- 
tions in the state 

All death cases in the 
rejiion, in the year 



Characteristic 

Total area under cultiva- 
tion in all plots of lami 
in the country 

Total nuinbcr of person*: 
in all the habitations in 
the state 

Nunihcr of cholern deatl^ 
ill the region in the year 



Note that in the third example the characteristic of observation is different 
from the characteristic obtained for the population. In fact, the former is 
an attribute and the latter a discrete variable. 

A statistical population is thus the complete aggregate or totality of 
statistical individuals in relation to specified characteristics. 

4) A population may be divided into sub-populations for organizational 
or other reasons. 

Example: In order to find out the electricity generated during a period 
of two years, the power generating station may be treated as the individual 
and the two year period may be sub-divided into months. The set of power 
generating stations operating in each month will form a sub-population, there 
being 24 sub-populations in all. 

5) The total number of individuals in a population is called the size 
of the population. 

6) A population made up of a determinable number of individuals 
is called a fimtc population. The statistical populations referred to in the 
foregoing examples, are all finite populations. But all populations need 
not be so. 



7) When the characteristic specified is such that observations on an 
unlimited number of constituent individuals, are admissible, the totality of 
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such individuals is called an infinite population. This totality would remain 
abstract, but is still defined by the individual and the characteristic (s) . 
Examples: Consider the following questions. 

(a) By using a certain type of fertilizer how much will he the increase 
in the yield of riee erops? 

(6) What proportion of people will die if there is an outbreak of 
small-pox? 

(c) What should be the output per week of a particular type of steel 
plant? 

Note that these questions are different from questions like: What was the 
increase in the yield noted in a particular manurial experiment? or What 
was the output of the steel plant during the last month? Each of the above 
questions requires the determination of a characteristic. The determination 
of the characterisic further requires observation to be made on statistical 
individuals in each case, as follows: 

Individual Cliaractcrisiic to be observed 

(a) Fertilizer experiment Yield of rice crop 

(6) Small pox outbreak Number of persons dying 

(each occasion) 

(c) Steel plant Output per week 

Note that the best answer to each of the three questions obviously cannot 
be given on the basis of observation of the characteristic on one individual 
because the characteristic manifestation will differ from individual to 
individual. Each fertilizer experiment for instance would give a different 
yield of rice crop. 

Consider now how many observations on different individuals, for 
each charaeteristic will it be possible to make, in all? This cannot he 
answered because the number of individuals that can be observed in each 
case is unlimited. The totality of statistical individuals in each of these 
situations constitutes an infinite population. 

8) The term 'population* is sometimes used also to refer to the 'totality 
of sets of observed characteristics on individuals'. 

2. Sample 

1) A specified sub-set of statistical individuals of a population is 
called a sample. 



2) A sample will ordinarily consist of more than one individual. 
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3) The number of statistical individuals in the sample is called the 
sample size, 

4) The unit in terms of which a sample is selected is called the 
sampling unit. The sampling unit need not always be the statistical 
individual. 

Example: For the purpose of determining the price of a commodity, 
prevailing in urban areas of a state, first a sample of the towns may be 
selected out of all the towns in the state; then from each town selected, 
a sample of some markets may be chosen and the prices of the commodity 
in these markets observed. The town and the market are both sampling 
units. But only the latter is the individual. 

5) There are several types of samples, named usually after the manner 
in which the individuals constituting the sample are selected out of the 
population. Some types are: equal probability or simple random sample, 
stratified sample, multi-stage sample, multi-stage stratified sample, cluster 
sample (Topic 2.1). 

6) For the purpose of determining population characteristics, instead 
of observing the characteristics on all the individuals in the population, 
the individuals in a sample only may be observed. Then the sample 
characteristics will be utilized to determine approximately the population 
characteristics. 

7) The error involved in such an approximation is called 'error due 
to sampling' or sampling error. The magnitude of the sampling error will 
depend mainly on: (a) the manner in which the individuals in the sample 
are selected, (b) die size of the sample and (c) the extent to which the 
characteristic manifestations differ from individual to individual in the 
population. 

8) In dealing with only a sample instead of the entire population, 
there are, however, considerable gains, especially in time and cost, not 
only in respect of making observations of characteristics but also in the 
subsequent handling of data. 

9) If the population is finite, sampling may or may not be adopted. 
If the population is very small in size, sampling may not be necessary or 
desirable. 

10) If the population is infinite, only sampling is possible: and 
sampling error is unavoidable in that case. 

11) Generally, the larger the sample size is, the less the sampling 
error will be, although the time and cost involved will be more. How big 
tlie sample from any population should be has, therefore, to be decided 
in such a way that the harm or damage caused by sampling error plus 
the time and effort expended in the study of the sample is the minimum 
possible. 
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12) It is the practice sometimes to use the term 'sample' also for the 
sets of observed characteristics on individuals in a sample. 

3. Typical statistical data 

Whatever be the way in which data are recorded at the of making 
observation on individuals, it is always possible to draw up a list or 
series giving the Identification of each individual and the characteristics as 
observed on each of them. (Making such a list is not a necessary step for 
the handling of data). Given below is a section of such a series relating 
to some characteristics observed on 1,215 industrial workers. This series 
represents several aspects of statistical data. 



Serial 
number 

(0 


Worl{er identU 
fuaiion number 

<2> 


Sex 
(3) 


Age (years 
completed) 

0) 


Marital 
uatui 

<5) 


Earnings, 
$reel^ly 
(dollart) 
<6) 


Dependency 
(number of 
de pen dent t} 
(7) 


1 


X 0237 


male 


32 


single 


67 


0 


2 


X03I3 


mnle 


47 


inarrial 


131 


5 


3 


X0752 


female 


39 


married 


102 


1 


•1 


.\'I319 


male 


28 


single 


89 


I 


5 


.X 1615 


male 


41 


widowal 


113 


3 


6 


.\' 1739 


female 


30 


divorced 


97 


2 


12H 


X 8321 


female 


27 


single 


115 


0 


1215 


X 9302 


male 


39 


married 


119 


2 



The statistical individual in the data is the industrial worker. Five 
characteristics have been observed on each worker, namely, sex, age, marital 
status, earnings and dependency. Each row in the series represents an 
individual in relation to the five characteristics. 

Column (1) shows the serial number of the observation; column (2) 
the identification of each worker and columns (3) through (7) the five 
characteristics observed on the individuals. 

Of the five characteristics, two, namely, se.>c and marital status are 
attributes. Age and earnings are continuous variables and dependency a 
discrete variable. 

Since more than one characteristic are observed, the series constitutes 
multiple characteristic data. 

Some of the population characteristics for the determination of which 
the data can be used are: (a) the number or proportion of male workers, 
(6) the number or proportion of female workers, (c) the age group in 
which the workers fall, {d) numbers or proportions of workers in different 
marital status types, (e) total or average earnings of workers, (/) total or 
average number of persons depending on workers. 
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There are also a numher of other population characteristics for which 
the data can he the basis. For example, («) the age distribution (i.e. iho 
number or proportion of workers, having each of the different ages, or 
falling within age groups like 20«21, 25-29), {it) the association between 
sex and earnings, {iii) the association between age and earnings, {iv) the 
extent of variation in earnings from worker to worker. 

If the 1,215 observations constituting the data are related to all the 
workers in a factory and if the data were collected for purposes concerning 
the factory only, the .1.215 individuals form a finite population and the 
series forms population data. 

A subset of rows in the scries selected in some specified way would 
form sample data. 

Supposing that, for the purpose of a sociological study, the 1,215 
observations were made on workers drawn from various factories belonging 
to various industries and at diffcrcnl times, to represent the industrial 
working class in general (including industrial workers of the recent past, 
of the present and those yet to coina in the near future), then the entire 
data or a part of it may be regarded as forming a sample from an infinite 
population. 

4. Types of statistical data 

Statistical data can be classified from various points of view and data 
may be called by different names according to the classification criterion. 
Thus when data arc collected first hand by original observation, as in a 
special investigation like census or sample survey, they will be called primary- 
data; and when data for a purpose arc collected by subsequent observation 
on the results of a previous observation, as in selecting information from 
published statistics, they will be called secondary data. 

Some other classifications are listed below: 



Criterion 



Classes 



1) Coverage with respect to 
individuals 



Population data; Sample data 



2) Type of characteristic 



Attributes data; Variables data 
(Qualitative data; Quantitative data) 



3) Number of chamcteristics Single characteristic data; 

Multiple characteristic data 
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4) Number of variables Univariate data; Bivariale <lala: 

Multivariate data. 

5) Type of individual Time series (also called chronological 

or historical data) ; Geographical 
data: Other data. 

Training on Topic 1.4 

5. Lectures ami discussions 

(1) Presentalion of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

(2) lixplanation of the basic concepts with selected examples. 

l3) i^resentation of examples of primary and secondary data and 
other types of data. 

6. Dciiioiistraiioii 
l^xample: 

Introduction to characteristics of individual, sample aiul populatioti. 
The apparatus required is the following: A closed box containing 300 
spherical beads, all of the same size. The beads are so made that (a) 60 
of them are of one colour (pink) and the other 240 are of another colour 
(white) (b) No black dots appear on 110 of them, and 1, 2, or 3 black 
dots appear on each of the rest to give the following frequencies: 

iVumbcr of dots Number of beads 

0 110 

1 100 

2 70 

3 20 

300 

and (c) on each of tlie beads one of the following values is written: 2.1, 
2.2. 2.3. 2.4, 2.5, giving the following frequencies: 

y^lne Number of beads 

2.1 10 

2.2 40 

2.3 200 

2.4 40 

2.5 10 



100 



The 300 beads constitute a population. There are three characteristics 
specified on the individual bead namely, (1) colour, (2) number of dots 
and (3) value. Three of tiie population characteristics, corresponding 
respectively to these individual ehaiacteristies are: (1) proportion of pink 
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beads, (2) average number of dots per bead (or total number of dots). 
(3) average value per bead (or total of values), (In this case the above 
population characteristics arc already known to be 0,20, 1.0 and 2.3 
respectively.) 

The bottom of the bo.x is a sliding panel which has 16 depressions on 
it to receive 16 beads. This panel can be taken out with 16 beads on 
it, by pushing it out with another similar panel which will replace the former. 

The demonstration is started with a brief description of the purpose, 
but assuming thai the population characteristics arc not known. The beads 
in the box are mixed well and a sample of 16 beads are taken by sliding 
the panel. Each of the 16 beads is observed for the three characteristics 
and the results are systematically recorded for each bead. The sample 
characteristic is calculated corresponding to each of the three population 
characteristics. The fact that these are estimates of the popuhition 
characteristics is pointed out. 

Similar sample selection and calculations arc repeated 5 times, the 
sample taken being returned to the box each time and contents mixed well. 
Mutual differences in the sample estimates are pointed out and are explained 
in relation to sampling error. 

The actual population characteristics, known in this case, arc then 
disclosed and how far the sample characteristics deviate from the actual 
values is discussed. 

In order to show thai the sampling error can be less if the sample 
size is increased, the demonstration may be repeated afresh with two draws 
of the panel each time to give say 5 samples of size 32. The sample 
characteristics in ►these samples would in general be found to deviate from 
the population characteristics to a lesser extent. 

(Note that in this case that sets of 32 beads and not 16 beads are returned 
to the box each time). 

The demonstration will be followed up for the intermediate level 
personnel at a later stage. (Demonstration 2 under Topic 1.8). 

(In the absence of tlie above app? a tray to contain the beads may 
be used and the required num^ beads selected one by one 'blindly' 

from different parts of the tray after mixing them well. Also instead of 
the beads, small cards may be used.) 

7. Exercise 

Example: Acquaintance with statistical characteristics, statistical 
individuals and statistical data. 

(a) Indentifying the individuals and characteristics in given statements 
about observation made and given sets of statistical daJa. 
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(6) From statistical data consisting of throe or four characteristics 
(to include, attribute, count and measurement) observed on 5 individuals, 
copying out sample data relating to all possible samples of size 2 in 
which the same individual docs not repeat. Simple calculations of population 
and sample characteristics from the data. 

8. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Specimens of different types of data, 
(section 5 above). Demonstration apparatus (section 6 above). 

TOPIC 1.5 
Stotisticai operoHons 

A statistical activity may have several phases involving many operations. 
Its different phases, whether the activity is a special investigation or a 
matter of routine compilation, are the following: 

(1) Designing, (2) Data collection. (3) Data processing. (4) 
Presentation of results, and (5) Utilization of results. 

The amount of work involved in each of ihcse will depend on various 
factors such as the number of individuals, the number of characteristics 
and the extent to which data arc subjected to analysis to arrive at population 
characteristics. The statistical operations involved in these phases are 
treated in detail in Courses 2 through 7. Only some basic notions are 
provided below. 

2. Designing 

This phase is concerned with the determination of the nature and size 
of the activity and with prescribing the conduct of the activity through 
suceessives stages and operations. The purpose of designing is to lay down 
an eflieient system of operations which will produce the results aimed at, 
through the most economic utilization of resources. In designing, therefore, 
a number of decisions will have to be made in respect of fixing the population 
and individual characteristics, the individuals and the method of observation, 
of the number of individuals to be observed, and of the programmes! 
operational procedures, budgets and administration concerning the different 
stages. 

The various decisions arrived at during designing will be embodied in 
the instruction manuals concernhig the activity. In large scale work 
particularly, instructions may be prepared for each stage separately. 

3. Data collection 

^ Broadly there are three methods of data collection, namely: 
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(1) Field work. Trained field staff visit the spots where the individuals 
are loeated. and by adopting suitable methods of observation (Topic LH. 
seetion 2. (5)) information is eoliceted on speeially prepared data sheds. 

(2) Reeeiving statistieal returns through transmitting agencies like the 
post. Prcseribed data sheets are completed, by the individuals themselves, 
or on behalf of the individuals, and received by mail or otherwise. 

(3) Selecting information already contained in administrative records, 
non-statistical returns; or in published or unpublished statistics. The 
information selected, is copied on suitable data sheets. 

In a particular statistical activity any one of the three methods or a 
combination may be used. 

In regard to the data sheet there are two types: {a) the schedule or 
form and (i) the questionnaire. These two names are sometimes used 
indiscriminately to mean data sheet. But a distinction is sometimes 
maintained between the two. A sehedule or form has generally a tabular 
lay out and information will be reeorded on it aeeording to the headings. 
A questionnaire, applicable when the individual observed or the respondent 
is a person, eontains a series of explicit and direct questions, and information 
will l)c entered on it by 'eheeking' the appropriate answer from among 
alternatives provided, or in the form of worded answers to the queFtions. 
Ordinarily one eopy of the data sheet will be used for eaeh individual 
separately. Bui in some eases, especially when a sehedule or form with 
a simple lay out is used, information relating to a number of individuals 
may be aeeommodated on one eopy of the data sheet. A data sheet may 
run to many pages, depending on the number of eharaeteristies to he 
observed. In some eases, eertain portions of the same data sheet may be 
of the sehedule or form type and other portions of the questionnaire type. 

4. Data processing 

Data proeessing consists of those operations involved in producing 
statistics out of statistical data. In many cases, it is concerned with the 
aggregation of characteristics observed on individuals to obtain sub*popula- 
tion or population characteristics. 

The first step in data processing is scrutiny of data sheets with regard 
to their acceptability and taking action to rectify any defects found. The 
next step is the arrangement of data. Sorting of the data sheets, in an 
order different from that in which they arc available, will be often necessary. 
The classification will be according to some of the characteristics or other 
information recorded on the data sheets. After data sheets have been sorted 
into suitable classes, the information on the data sheets will be transferred 
to working sheets. Further grouping of data and classification according 
to more than one characteristic may be done wherever possible to make 
the data more handy, without loss of information. Incidentally, some 
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qualitative information will also be converted into numerical form. A 
further stage of processing will be the aggregation of data, by working 
out on computation sheets summary statistics, such as subtotals and totals, 
proportions, percentages, and indices which stand for broader characteristics 
of the population or sub-populations. If the data are based on sampling, 
measures of sampling error will also be computed. 

Equipment like punched card machines and electronic computers may 
be used in large scale work, for carrying out those items of data processing 
which follow the scrutiny of data. For using punched card machines it 
is necessary to transfer the information contained in data sheets to cards 
of a special type, by punching holes at appropriate positions on the cards. 
Before transferring information to punched cards, information on the data 
sheets may have to be converted to appropriate codes. 

5. Presentation of results 

This stage of statistical activity deals with the rendering of the resuhs 
of data processing in a form which will be found suitable for users of 
statistics. The different types of presentation of statistics are: (1) Tabular 
presentation, in which statistics are neatly arranged in columns and rows 
under suitable headings. (2) Graphic presentation, which provides a 
geometrical representation of numerical information and (3) Textual 
presentation, in which numerical information is presented together with 
detailed word descriplSns. 

The results oi special investigations are suitably presented and put 
together, usually in the form of a report. Statistics compiled as a routine 
are usually presented in tabular form, sometimes accompanied by charts, 
and made available as reference tables with brief descriptions about their 
background. Statistics which are of some importance and which will have 
many current and future uses are printed and published, unless they are 
confidential. 



6. Utilization of results 

This phase of statistical activity is concerned with drawing conclusions 
and making interpretations on the basis of statistical results. Statistics 
produced and presented by an agency are not always in a form most suited 
for making decisions and framing policies by another agency. The report 
►n a special investigation, such as a census or sample survey, would contain 
necessary statistical information together with conclusions and interpretations 
that will serve the particular purpose for which the investigation was 
conducted. But even the results of such investigations may sooner or later 
be utilized for purposes other than those for which they were conducted. 
Besides, statistics compiled as a routine from administrative records or 
from published sources, particularly by governments, international agencies 
^ and trade associations, are general purpose statistics whose current and 
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future uses are almost unlimited. The treatment such statistics receive will 
differ according to the purpose for which they have to be utilized. The 
nature and method of reaching conclusions and undertaking interpretations 
will to a great extent depend on the type of decisions and actions which 
are to be based on them. Thus the methods of utilization of statistics for 
routine administrative control are different from diose for planning for 
development. The main problems in utilization of statistical results are (a) 
selection of appropriate statistics for the purpose specified, (b) ex'aminalion 
of the statistics as regards adequacy, (c) subjecting the statistics to analysis 
by using efficient methods and (J) drawing conclusions and making 
interpretations which will result in valid decisions being made. 

Training on Topic 1,5 

7. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 6 above. 

(2) Familiarization with the details of statistical operations, with 
respect to selected statistical activities. 

8. Demonstration 

Details of statistical operations. The purpose of this demonstration is 
to provide an overall picture of various stages and operations involved in 
a statistical activity. Instead of presenting different aspects of statistical 
work chosen from several activities, better results can be achieved by 
confining attention to the different aspects of a single activity although it 
may not be e::haustive of the variety of statistical work. Even so, it will 
I)C necessary to choose at least two activities; one, a special investigation; 
the other, a compilation of a particular type of routine statistics. The 
demonstration will accordingly consist of two parts, corresponding to the 
two types of activity. 

Two such activities should be selected and as much material as possible 
giving information through the different stages of work, obtained in advance. 
Copies of the material, whenever possible, should be made available to 
each trainee for reference during the demonstration. They will naturally 
include the basic records, if any, from which data are extracted, the data 
sheets, the sampling design, if any, survey calendar, if any, the instruction 
manuals, field programme, if any, scrutiny programmes, punched card 
designs, if any, tabulation and other processing programmes, progress charts, 
presented or published results, and methods, if any, adopted for utilizing 
the results for specific purpo^^ev*^* 

The demonstration, under each part, will consist of an explanation of 
ihe various steps taken, starting from the population characteristics aimed 
at and ending with the final statistical results. Apart from acquainting 
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the trainees with the different details of work, it should also be the purpose 
of the demonstration to let them know how budgets, data sheets, instruction 
manuals, punched cards, card designs, code lists, tabulated and charted 
results, published reports and published statistics look like. 

9. Training material 

Lecture notes. Specimen lists of statistical operations giving details of 
operations (section 7 above). Demonstration material (section'' 8 above.) 



TOPIC 1.6 
Elementary statistical methods — 1 

1. Arran((ement of data 

The organization of statistical data, as an initial step in the process 
of evolving statistics out of statistical data, involves some principles. Data, 
whether large scale or small scale, are made available in an order largely 
determined by the collection and scrutiny methods. Time series and some 
other such data may be already in an order suitable for subsequent analysis; 
but in many other cases, the data will have to be ^;uitably assembled. If 
they involve only one characteristic, the assembling process is relatively 
sim])lc. In that case, the data may be ordered according to the magnitude 
of the characteristic values, or the distinct alternate forms of the characteristic 
may be ordered and the number of individuals possessing these alternate 
forms counted and shown against each. Four short data series, each 
involving only one characteristic, are given below for illustration. 



series I 




Senes 11 


Series III 


Series IV 


Month 


Vou'cr 
Senerated 


City /^/"'(f/f^", 




Nttffiher of 


Trans- 


Tyre of 




(mil lion Jl^U'h) 


{tn njiUion) 


hold 


members 


act ion 


trant- 
action 


Jan. 


43.7 


A. 1.7 


1. 


3 


a. 


credit 


I-cb. 


•J2.5 


IJ. 3.2 


2. 


5 


b. 


<lcbit 


Mar. 


47.S 


C. 5.6 


3. 


3 


c. 


credit 






D. 1.8 


4. 


7 


(1. 


credit 


Apr. 


49.6 


H. 2.3 


5. 


2 


c. 


credit 




53.5 


F. 4.1 


6. 


5 


f. 


debit 


Jun. 


5 J. 7 




7. 


3 




credit 


Jul. 






8. 


\ 


h. 


debit 


50.8 




9. 


6 


i. 


credit 


Aug. 


51.6 




10. 


3 


i. 


credit 


Sep. 


49.3 




11. 


2 


k. 


credit 








12. 


4 






Oct. 


52.6 




13. 


5 






Nov. 


55.4 




14. 


4 







regards arrangement of data, the first series may be left as it is, b. cause 
it is already arranged according to the order of the month. The arrange- 
ment of data that may be done on the other three series is shown below. 
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Scries II Scries Ul 



City 


Population 
(in million) 


Stintber of 
members 


dumber of 
Aoifteholdt 


Type of 
transaction 


Number of 
transactions 


C 


5.6 


2 


2 


credit 


8 


F 


4.1 


3 


4 


debit 


S 


B 


3.2 


4 


3 






E 


2.3 


5 


3 


Total 


11 


D 


1.8 


6 


' 1 






A 


1.7 


7 


1 










Total: 


H 







The arrangement in series II is according to the magnitude of the 
characteristic values. If there had been two or more characteristics in the 
data, ordering of the data as a whole according to magnitude could have 
been done with respect to only any one of the characteristics. 

2. Frequency tables 

The arrangement in the last two cases has resulted in a special type 
of statistical tables called frequency tables. These tables incidentally achieve 
some amount of condensation of the data, without losing relevant information. 
When the characteristic is an attribute, as in the last of the four series 
above, an additional achievement is quantitizing qualitative data. 

When there are two characteristics (attribute and/or variable), two 
separate one-way frequency tables, or a single two-way frequency table 
can be prepared. The latter arrangement is more informative. For 
illustration, a short series of two characteristic dat<? is considered below. 

Dtvellinf: Tenancy status eode HtZr'L 

(owned: 2. rented: 2. ctJ;ers: 3) V'Z J^ 



ttntt 



rooms 



1 1 3 

2 3 4 

3 2 3 

1 5 

5 2 2 

(> 1 3 

7 2 4 

8 2 2 

9 2 3 

10 1 4 

n 2 2 

12 2 3 

13 2 2 

H 2 3 

15 2 2 



The corresponding one-way frequency tables (a) and (6) and two-way 
frequency table (c) are shown below. 
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owned 
rented 
other 



(a) 



Siimbcr of du fllttjg 
umts 

10 



Total: 1 5 



owned 
rented 
other 



(!') 

X 14 ruber of 
Itvin g ro oms 

2 

3 
A 
5 



Xumbrr of 
tUffllins unitt 

5 
6 
3 
I 



Total: 15 



(c) 

>\,tmber of dwelhns units 

Kiotiber of litins roomsi Z % A $ Total 

Tenancy status 

owned - 2 ! ! •} 

rented 5 4 I - |0 

other - - ! - | 

Total: 5 6 3 I I5 



In the three arrangements, the information in (a) and (6) is contained 
in (c) ; besides, (c) provides some further information which can lead to 
answering questions like: Do dwelling units occupied on a rented basis 
contain a lesser number of living rooms? 

When the data consist of more than two characteristics, it is still 
possible to have a two-way frequency table, each way being further 
sub-classified with respect to additional characteristics, or a series of two- 
way tables arranged in order, so as to result in a multiple two-way 
classification table. In many types of analysis of data, characteristics are 
taken out either singly or in pairs for analysis. 

3. Construction of frequency tables 

The preparation of a frequency table essentially consists of {a) picking 
out the distinct alternate forms of the characteristic (s) from the data series 
and arranging them in some suitable order and (6) finding out and entering 
the frequencies in the appropriate cells governed by the alternate forms. 

(1) Number of classes. Since one of the purposes in forming a 
frequency table is condensation of data, the size of the table is important. 
When the characteristic involved in an attribute, ordinarily there will be 
only a few alternate forms for the characteristic and all of them will be 
represented on the frequency table; only in rare cases will a grouping into 
fewer classes be possible. Also when the characteristic is a discrete variable 
it may be possible to represent all the distinct values o{ the variable; but 
in many situations a grouping into classes will be found necessary to 
reduce the length of the frequency distribution. If the characteristic is a 
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continuous variable capable of giving rise to a large number of different 
values, the grouping the values into a suitable set of clashes is almost 
unavoidable. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be given about the number of classes that a 
frequency table should have. Too few classes may suppress information 
and too many classes may be unnecessary and lead to undue gaps and 
irregularities in the frequencies. The regularity with which frequencies 
will be distributed is one of the determining factors. In general, fewer 
than 6 or 8 classes and more than 16 classes should rarely be used. 

(2) Selecting class limits: When the characteristic is a variable, 
the mid-value of each class is used to represent the class. In choosing 
class limits, therefore attention may be paid to the fact that the mid-values 
should, as far as possible, coincide with values around which data tend 
to he concentrated. For convenience in compulation and charting, it is 
desirable that the class intervals are equal. It may not, however, he 
practicable to have uniform class intervals, in respect of all data, 

(a) Discrete variable: If the characteristic in question, is number 
of passengers arriving at a place by bus per day, and if many of the 
values show concentration at multiples of 25, the class intervals may be 
chosen as 38.62, 53-87, 88-112 and so forth with mid-values 50, 75, 100 
and so on. If the concentrations are few and far apart, the choice may 
not be so simple. Approximate and, if necessary, unequal class intervals 
may then have to be chosen. 

(/>) Continuous variable: In choosing class limits for a continuous 
variable there are two main considerations: i) the continuity of classes will 
have to be maintained and u) it should be possible to assign each value of 
the characteristic in the data to its corresponding cell, in a manner consistent 
with the method adopted for rounding the value. Thus, for instance, if the 
characteristic is weight and its values appearing in the data have been 
corrected to the nearest kilogram, resulting in values such as 47, 63, 52, 56 
and so forth, and if a class interval of 4 kilograms has been chosen,, class 
limits such as 41-44, 45-43, 49-52 and so on, will be selected having 
mid-values 42.5, 46.5, 50.5 and so on. While these class limits will create no 
difficulty in the construction of the frequency table from the data, for the 
sake of clarity about the continuous nature of the variable, the class limits 
may be instead written as 40.5-44.5, 44.5-48.5, 48.5-52.5 and so on, making 
note of the fact that overlapping of class limits does not mean overlapping 
of values in the data. 

When, however, the values of the variable are rounded in a different 
way, suitable adjustments are necessary. Thus for example, if the data 
consist of values of age last birthday and not age nearest birthday, and 
the class interval is 10 years, suitable class limits will be 0 and under 10, 
10 and under 20, 20 and under 30 and so on. 
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4. Graphic representation 

Statistical results may be charted for the purpose of final presentation 
or as an aid to further analysis of the results. Some of the ijraphic 
representations associated with frequency distributions are tlie bar diagram, 
the 'histogram, frequency polygon, frequency curve, ogive and the scatter 
diagram. These are described in Topic 6.2. 

Training on Topic 1.6 

5. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

(2) Presentation of difTercnt types of one-way and two-way frequency 
tables. 

(3) Illustration of construction of frequency tables, with emphasis 
on choice of class intervals. 

(4) Illustration of construction of simple charts associated with 
frequency tables, and some of the uses of these charts. 

6. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) (rt) Preparation, by frequency plotthig (tally marks), one-way 
frequency tables from given single-characteristic series, one each for: (a) 
attribute, (b) count and (c) measurement. Each series given may involve 
about 100 individuals. In the case of measurement, the series will be such 
as to require grouping of the characteristic into class intervals. 

{b) Calculation of percentages from the frequency table based on 
attributes. 

(c) For the measurement data, plotting the histogram and ogive, and 
using the ogive to find the median and other fractiles. 

(2) (a) Preparation, of two-way frequency tables from multiple 
characteristic series. A data series will be given relating to about 50 
individuals on each of which three characteristics, (one attribute and two 
variables) have been observed. Four separate two-way frequency tables 
will be prepared by frequency plotting, t!ie first three correspo^iding to 
the three combinations of the characteristics taken two at a timj and the 
fourth representing all the three characteristics in a single Iwo-v/ay multiple 
classification table (i.e. along one of the two ways, two of the characteristics 
will be shown by sub*cIassification) . 

(b) Plotting the scatter diagram for two of the characteristics from 
the original series. 

7. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Specimen frequency tables and charts 
(section 5 above). 
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TOPIC IJ 
Elementary statistical methods — 2 

1. The aggregation of characteristics observed on individuals will be 
performed with respect to all the individuals either in a finite population 
or in a sample. The result of such aggregation may be a total of counts 
both when the characteristic observed on the individual is an attribute or 
a count. The result may be a total of measurement values when the 
individual characteristic is a non-count variable. All these totals will be 
meaningful as population characteristics when the aggregation is over a 
finite population. But when the aggregation is over a sample, the sample 
characteristics are more meaningfully expressed on the basis of 'standards of 
reference' such as a per-individual, per-hundred or per-thousand individuals 
basis. Accordingly, a sample characteristic derived from attributes will be 
expressed as a proportion, percentage or rate; a sample characteristic 
derived from counts or non-count variable values will be expressed as an 
average, or as some other per-individual value. 

2. Univariate data 

In the analysis of data relating to one variable, some of the 
characteristics that are commonly used are: 1) mean, 2) median, 3) 
mode, 4) range, and 5) standard deviation. These may be either sample 
characteristics or population characteristics. The square of the standard 
deviation is called variance, especially when it is a population characteristic. 

The mean, median ard mode are characteristics either expressed as 
a per-individual value or chosen as a typical value of the individual 
characteristic. 

The mean of a set of values is the arithmetic average. Thus the mean 

41 

of the values, 3. 4, 8, 9, 8, 4, 2, 3 is — - =5.125. 

8 

The median of a set of values is the middle value obtained after the 
set of values have been arranged in ascending or descending order of 
magnitude. Thus the median of the values 4, 7, 4, 3, 6, 5, 4, 5, 9 is 5, 
obtained after arranging the values as follows: 3, 4, 4, 4, 5, 5, 6, 7, 9, 

and the median of the values 4, 7, 2, 3, 5, 2, 6 is-lil = 4.5, obtained 

2 

after arranging the values as follows: 2, 2, 3, 4, 5, 5, 6, 7. 

The mode in a set of values is that value which occurs most often. 
Thus tha mode among the values 5, 4, 12, 7, 5, 6, 5, 12. 10, 4, 5, 3 is 
found to be 5. 
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The range and standard deviation do not typify the individual 
characteristic, but are characteristics standing for the variation between * 
individual characteristic values. 

The range of a set of values is the difference between the largest value 
and the smallest value in the set. Thus the range of the values 12, 7, 
5, 3, 2, 15, 6, 8 is 15 — 2= 13. 

The standard deviation of a set of values is obtained as follows: the 
mean of the values is first calculated; the difference (deviation) from the 
mean, of each value is taken; each such deviation is squared; the mean 
of the squares is then found out; the square root of this mean is the 
standard deviation. (The standard deviation is sometimes called the "root 
mean square deviation", which is indicative of the method of calculation). 
Thus the standard deviation of the values 5, 3, 4, 6, 5, 2, 3 (of which 

the mean is = 4) is 

/r- + (-ly + 0^' + 2- + P"Tr2T^"+ (-1)'= 1.309. 
X/ 7 ^ ^ 



The nature of information conveyed by characteristics like the range 
and standard deviation ean be seen from the following. The two sets of 
values 7, 10, 8, 11 and 9, 10, 9, 8 have the same mean, namely 9. (In 
this example, they have the same median also which again happens to be 
equal to the mean). But the variation among the values (dispersion of 
the values) is different in the two sets. The variability as measured by 
the range is 4 for the first set and 2 for the second; and as measured by 
the standard deviation 1.58 and 0.71 respectively. 

The weighted mean: In calculating the mean of the values 5, 6, 5, 
2, 6, 5, 5, 6, instead of adding them and dividing by 8, the required mean 
can be obtained as the mean of 5, 6 and 2 each weighted by its respective 
frequency of repetition, namely, 4, 3 and i, as follows: 

4X5 + 3X6 + 1X2 _ 40_ 

4 + 3 + 1 ^T""^* 



The mean of the 5 values 3, 3, 5, 2, 7 is 4 and the mean of the 6 

values 2, 4, 3, 3, 5, 1, is 3. From these two means, the mean of the 

combined set of 11 values can be obtained as the weighted mean of the 
two means as follows: 

5X4 + 6X3 38 

= — =: 3.45. 

5 + 6 11 
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In a group of 150 people, the proportion of males is 0.48 and in 
another group of 250 people the proportion of males is 0.51. The 
proportion of males in the comhined group of 400 people is given by the 
weighted mean of the two proportions, as follows: 

150 X O-'i^ + 250 X 0.51 

== 0.50. 

150 + 250 

3. Index numbers 

Index numbers are figures, generally expressed as percentages, calculated 
for purposes of comparison of similar magnitudes, sueh as the price level 
over different periods of time or different localities. 

If the production of a commodity was 53 thousand units in January 
and 60 thousand units in February and 61 thousand units in March, the 

ratios and are index numbers of production for February and March 

53 53 ^ 
with January as the base for comparison. In other words, if the index 

for January is 100, the index for February is X 100 = IL^- and the 

53 

index for March is — X 100 = 115. In his example, the magiMtudes 
53 

relating to one commodity or item are only compared. In many situations, 
the magnitudes for comparison may be composite and based on magnitudes 
relating to many commodities or items. 

Example: 

Prtc^ in dollars 



Year 



Riec Ciotk House rent 

(per I^ihsrjm) (fer metre) (monthly) 



1950 0.14 0.86 75 

1962 0.12 0.78 83 

Monthly family expenditure may be considered as the magnitude for 
comparison and the three items may be considered as its main components. 
In such a case, one of many alternative procedures may be adopted. Some 
of the alternatives are shown below: 

(1) Index number as ratio of simple totals: 
The simple totals are: 

1950: 76.00 

1962: 83.90 

Index numbers (1950 as base) : 
1950: 100 

1962: i^"^— X 100 = 110 
76.00 
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(2) Index number as simple arithmetic mean of ratios (called 
relatives in this context). 

The respective relatives are: 

Rice 

1950: 100 

1962:—— X 100 = 85.7 
0.14 

Cloth 

1950: 100 

1962: ~X 100 = 90.7 
0.86 

House rent 
1950: 100 

1962:— X 100 = 110.7 
75 

Index numbers (1950 as base): 

1950: 100 

1962: ^31±11^ = 96 
3 

(Instead of the arithmetic mean of relatives, it is also the practice to 
use the geometric mean which has some good properties in respect of index 
numbers. The geometric mean of n values is the nth root of the product 
of the n values). 

The index numbers in the two cases above have the weakness that the 
relative weights with which the three items enter into the main magnitude 
are not taken into account. Suppose that 26.5 kilograms of rice and 
7.2 metres of cloth are the quantities consumed in a month per family. 
For the sake of simplicity, let these values be applicable for 1950 as well 
as 1962. Then, weighted index numbers may be constructed. 

(3) Index numbers as ratios of weighted totals: 
The weighted totals are: 

1950: 26.5 X 0.14 7.2 X 0.86 1 X 75 = 84.90 

1962: 26.5 X 0.1? 7.2 X 0.78 + 1 X 83 = 91.80 

Index numbers (1950 as base): 

1950: 100 

1962: X 100 = 108 

84.90 
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(4) Index number as weighted arithmetiu mean of relatives: 

Supposing that the 1962 values (i.e. price X quantity) are used as 
weights in this case, the values are: 

House 

Ilia* Cloth rent 

26.5 X 0.12 7.2 X 0.78 1 X 83 

Index* numbeis (1950 as base): 

1950: 100 



1962: 



26.5 X 0.12 X §5.7 + 7,2 X 0.78 X 9Q.7 + 
26.5 X 0.12 -1- 7.2 X 0.78 + 

) X <*i3 X 110.7 = 9969.99 



1 X ^53 91.80 



= 109. 



(Instead of the weighted arithmetic mean of rvlatives, it is also the 
practice to use the weighted geometric mean. In that case, weights will 
be applied to the logarithms of the relatives.) 



4. Mean and standard deviation from a frequency distribution 

Calculation of the mean and standard deviation of a variable charac- 
teristic may be done from a frequency table, if the data have already been 
arranged in one. These are obtained by calculating the mean and standard 
deviation of the ahernate forms of the variable as represented on the 
frequency table, making provision for the frequency of repetition of the 
alternate forms. In other words, in obtaining the means (of the values 
or squares of the values, of the variable) the weighted means should be 
taken, the weights being the respective frequencies. It is easily seen that 
weighted means obtained by using the frequencies as weights is the same 
as weighted totals using the relative frequencies as weights. Thinking in 
terms of relative frequencies is more appropriate when the means and 
standard deviations refer to the population. In calculating the mean and 
standard deviation from a frequency table with class intervals, the mid-points 
of the classes will represent the alternate forms. 

5. Moving averages 

The method of moving averages consists in obtaining from a given 
series of values a new series in which each value is the menn of a number 
(always the san:c iiamber) of values in the original scries. The method 
is particularly useful in smoothing cut short term fluctuations in time scries. 
Tko calculation of a S point moving average series is shown below. 
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tticnfloycJ 


April .... 






3.3 


ltl!lC . . 


4.0 


July . . . 


•1.7 


Aii^usi . . 


6.(1 


September , 


- . 5.0 


OcJohcr . , 


. , , 3.6 


November . - 


3.7 


December 


... 7.S 


laiuinry . 


7.7 


Ixbrunry . , 




NI;ircIi . . . 


^ i.o 


Aprit . . . 


. . . 3.2 


NI^v . , . 


2.1 




- . 3.3 


Julv .... 


. . . I.l 



u 

4.6 

20.5 ^.7 

23.0 -i.e 

23.3 5.2 

23.0 5.6 

26.1 5.5 
27.S 

27.5 5.3 

26.9 J.l 

26.-t 3.3 

20.7 2.5 
16.3 
12.7 



Training on Topic 1.7 

6. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of section 1 to 5 above. 

(2) Illustration of calculation of summary figures from dala. 
(Symbols and formulae and use of calculating machines may be 
avoided under this topic. They will be introduced in Topic 5.2). 

(3) Illustration of calculation of simple inde.x numbers and moving 
averages from data (without use of formulae and machines), 

7. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) Calculation of mean, mode, median, range and standard deviation 
from univariate data in ungrouped form. Two different sets will he 
calculated from two separate series each consisting of about 20 or 15 
observations. (Hint to be given in simplifying calculations by changing 
the origin aiid/or scale of the variable values). 

(2) (a) Calculation of mean and standard deviation from given 
frequency table. The calculation will be done twice, first by using 
frequencies as weights and next by calculating relative frequencies and 
Using them as weights (Hint to be given regarding change of origin 
and scale). 

(6) Calculation of simple index numbers. 

(c) Calculation of moving averages of specified length, from 
a given hcries. 



8. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. 
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TOPIC 1,8 

Elementary statisticol methods — 3 

(for intermediate level only) 

1. Probability 

The role of probahilily theory in statistics, is in relation to sampling. 
If a figure is chosen at random from the figures 1 to 100. the probability 
of the figure having 7 as its last digit is The probability is knoun 

in this ease, because the composition of the set of items from which the 
Item is chosen at random is known. Knowing the probability of a result 
to be ^does not, however, mean that if 10 atte mpts are made, the result 
will definitely oeeur onee. Thus, whereas there will be exactly 10 figures 
ending in 7 if all the figures 1 to 100 arc taken together, jf a hundred 
successive random selections arc made from the set of figures 1 to 100. 
the number of figures ending in 7 may not be exactly 10; nor, if this is 
done two huiulrcd times, will tlic number surely be exactly 20. But as 

the number of repetitions increases, the ratio -j^- will be 'approached more 
and more closely*. Probabilities are the b**sl available means for making 
statements about results surrounded by uncertainly; and their validity 
increases with increase in the number of 'exposures' for the result to oecur. 

Probability is expressed as a numerical value in the range 0 to 1, 
0 sJaiuling for complete uncertainly and 1 for complete certainly. The 
probabilities of a full S'jl of exclusive alternate results add up to 1. There 
arc some rules useful in 'lalculating probabilities, knowledge of which will 
also be required in dealing with samples. The first is Uic addition rule 
of probability whicli states thatj if there arc some alternate results which 
arc mutually exclusive (i.e. they cannot happen together), the probability 
of any one of the results oeenrring. is the sum of the separate probabilities 
of the results. Thus, if a figure is being chosen at random from the 
figures 1 to 100, the probability of a figure wliieh is even (i.e. ending 
in 0, 2, 4, 6, or 8) is ^ 4- ^ + -L 4- I. 4- i = .1 or the probability 

of a figure whieh is either even or ending in 5, is 1 +"]^ = • But it 
will not be eorrcet to say that the ehanee of choosing cithcl nn even 
nuiid)cr or a multiple of 5 is i- , because the two results overlap 

(i.e. they are not mutually exclusive) . The probability of this result will be 
"2 + 5 — where ~ is the probability of an even number being also 
a nuiltiple of 5. 

The second rule is the multiplication rule which applies to results 
occurring iudepeiulently. Results are said to be iiulepeiulcnt if the oecurrenee 
of any one among the results does not alter the probability of oecurrenee 
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of llie other results. The inuhiplication rule stales thai the probability of 
a specific result repeating independently or different results occurring 
independently in a particular sequence, is the product of the probabilities 
of separate occurrences. Thus, if the probability of a man aged 55 years 
surviving 10 years is 4- and of a woman aged 50 years surviving 10 years 

is ^, the probabilitv thai both will survive 10 rears is V = -i 
V ^ ' ' 0 9 3" 

If three figures are .selected at random, eacli time independently, from the 
figures 1 to 100, the probability thai all the three figures end in 9 is 

KT To ^ ToDO ' ^J^ree figures are selected at random, each 
time independently, from the figures 1 to 100, the probability that the first 
figure ends in 3, the second in 7 and the third in 8 is ^X^Xj^== 
1^0* Tlie multiplication rule is easily modified to suit dependent results, 
by considering conditional probabilities. The multiplication rule for 
dependent events states that the probability of both of ivio results occurring 
is the unconditional probability of the first result multiplied by the 
conditional probability of the second. If, in the random selection from 
figures I to 100, the figure chosen in the first selection is excluded in the 
second selection, then the results of the two selections are not independent. 
The probability of obtaining figures ending in 6 in both the selections, is 

given by -^X^^-jl^ and the probability of obtaining a figure ending 
in 6 in the first selection and a figure ending in 7 in the second selection is 
^X-0^= 99' "^^^^ multiplication rule for dependent events may also 
be used to find the value of conditional probability. Thus in the random 
selection from figures 1 to 100, the probability of obtaining a multiple 
of 5, under the condition of its being even, is given by -liL divided by 

100 5 • 

2. Population and sample 

The individuals in any population, finite or infinite, will fall into 
different exclusive classes corresponding to the different alternate forms 
which the individual characteristic can take. Accordingly, there will be 
a distinct proportion (relative frequency) of individuals in the population, 
associated with each class. Such a proportion associated with a particular 
class is itself the probability that an individual selected from the population 
will belong to that class, if during selection each individual had the same 
chanee of being selected. The above probabilities will serve as a means 
to determine population characteristics from individual characteristics. 
Thus, with respect to the attribute employment, the individuals may fall 
into tJie three classes: fully employed, partially employed and unemployed. 
The population characteristics in this case will be the proportion of persons 
in these classes. With respect to the variable household size, the different 
classes will be determined by the different values of the variable, namely. 
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1, 2, 3. . . . up to a certain number. Two of ihe useful population 
characteristics in this case will be the mean and standard deviation of the 
variable obtainable on the basis of the proportions (the relative frequencies) 
of individuals in the different classes. The same applies to a continuous 
variable like income, in which case the different classes will be determined 
by suitable class intervals. 

The above characteristics will not be known for the population, unless 
the characteristic is observed on all the individuals in the population 
(possible only in a finite population). A random sample consisting of 
observations of the characteristic on a number of individuals, leads to a 
frequency table and provides estimates of the relative .frequencies in the 
population and therefore estimates of the population characteristics. In 
the case of an individual characteristic which is a variable, the population 
characteristics may also he estimated from the sample characteristics 
calculated without forming a frequency table. 

3. Standard errors 

In using a sample characteristic to estimate a population characteristic, 
sampling error is unavoidable. This can be seen from the fact that estimates 
based on two different samples from the same population may not be 
identical. It is therefore necessary to give, along with a sample estimate, 
an indication of the sampling error. It is not possible to give the exact 
value of the error because the population characteristic is not known. 
However, it is possible to give a statistical 'measure' of this error. One 
such measure of sampling error associated with a sample characteristic is the 
standard error of the sample characteristic. The population characteristic 
can be expected, with very high probability, to be with a margin of twice 
the standard error on either side of the sample characteristic. The magnitude 
of the standard error will depend on the sample size, and can be reduced 
by increasing the sample size. The formulae for calculating the standard 

errors of the sample mean and the sample proportion are and 
V n 

^ — respectively where s and p are estimates of the standard 

deviation and proportion in the population respectively. These formulae 
are applicable to the situation when the sample is an unrestricted random 
sample (equal probability selection) either from an infinite population, or 
from a finite population with replacement of the individual selected each 
time. When the sample is from a finite population of size N and selected 
with replacement, each of the above formulae may be multiplied by ihc 

Troining on Topic 1.8 

4. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 3 above. 
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(2) Consideration of simple problems requiring the use of addition 
and multiplication rules of probability. 

(3) Introducing the concept of a probability distribution of a variable 
and uses of the concept. 

(4) Introducing the concept of a sampHng distribution and uses of 
the concept. 

5. Demonstrations 
Examples: 

(1) The meaning of probability. This demonstration is intended to 
clarify ideas about probability of a result and show its importance in 
sampling by simulation of sample results through coin tossing, die throwing 
and playing card selection experiments. The face turning up when a coin 
is tossed, the figure appearing on top when a die is thrown, or the symbol 
or number on a card selected from a shufiled pack of cards is a characteristic 
which can take alternate forms. Each toss, throw, or selection is equivalent 
to selecting an individual at random from a population. Tosses, throws 
or selections would thus constitute random samples. 

In experiments with the coin, die or cards, the probability of a particular 
result (equivalent to a specific alternate form of the characteristic) is 
known beforehand, at least approximately, if not precisely due to the coin or 
die being biased. Experiments will be conducted during the demonstration 
to illustrate the following: 

(a) Probabilities are 'approached more and more closely' with more 
and mop* trials (or selections). 

{b) The meaning of dependent and independent results of trials. 

(c) The meanings of the results to which the addition and multiplica- 
tion rules of probability, including conditional probability, are 
applicable. 

{d) It is possible to visualize a new population constituted by the 
totality of samples, (sampling distribution). This population may 
be studied in order to judge the reliability of a sample charac- 
teristic obtained in a sample. 

(2) The meaning of standard error. This demonstration will consist 
of two parts (a) presentation of frequency distributions corresponding to 
sampling distribution and (b) verification of formulae for standard error 
of the mean. 

For the first part, a number of samples (at least 50 samples each of size 
16) should be drawn, using the apparatus described in the demonstration 
under Topic 1.4. These samples will give lise to 50 sample characteristics 
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of each of the three types (i.e. 1. sample proportion, 2. average number 
of (lots and 3. average of vahic). From these, three frequency tables 
should be prepared. The results should he made ready before the 
demonstration. 

The three frequency tables will he presented at the demonstration and 
how they were prepared will be explained. The fact that these frequency 
tables are tables relating to a sample of sample characteristics and that 
they correspond to the sampling distribution (i.e. the relative frequency 
distribution representing the population of samples and not the population 
of the original individuals) should be clearly explained. Further, it should 
he made clear that the standard deviation of the sample characteristic in 
the population of samples can he used to measure the reliability of a sample 
characteristic calculated from a sample. This standard deviation cannot be 
numerically evaluated unless the population of orij?inal individuals, or the 
population of samples is completely observed; and so it will have to be 
estimated. (This standard deviation is sometimes referred to as the standard 
error of the sample characteristic. But it is more correct to call its estimate 
standard error). 

The second part of the demonstration will be to verify the formulae 
for standard error of the mean with the help of a very small finite population, 
and exhausting all samples, so that the samphng distribution will be actually 
known. This is done by taking a finite population of size 4 and samples 
of size 2 from it. 

The characteristic values of the 4 individuals in the population may, 
for example, be taken as 2, 3, 5, 2.) 

All the 6 samples corresponding to sampling without replacement and the 
16 samples corresponding to sampling with replacement will be enumerated. 
In each of the two cases, the sampling distribution of the mean will be 
prepared, and the standard deviation in that distribution calculated and 
compared witli *hat given by the respective formula (i.e. the formula for 
standard error of the mean, in which the value of s will be taken as the 
standard deviation in the population of original individuals and not the 
sample estimate). (The necessary computations may be got ready before 
the demonstration is made). 

6, Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) (a) Working out simple probability problems utilizing the 
addition and multiplication rules of probability, including conditional 
probability. 

(b) Calculation of population mean and standard deviation 
(expectation and variance) from simple numerically expressed probability 
distributions. 
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(2) Fnumeraling all possible samples (equally likely cases) of size 2 
from a fiiiile population of size 5- willi respect lo one variable cbaraclerislic, 
corresponding lo llie two cases: (a) sampling wilboul replacement (10 
samples possible in all) and (h) sampling wilb replacement (25 samples 
possible in all) and verificalion of ibe formula for standard deviation of 
tlie mean applicable to cacb of tbc two cases, 

(Only simple values of cbaracteristics in tbe population sbould be given, 
sucb as 4, 3. 2, 3, 5.) 

7. Trainins^ malcrial 

Lecture notes. Exercise sbeets. Demonstration material (section 5 
above). 



TOPIC 1.9 
Qualities of good statistics 

1. A number of decisions are made and a scries of operations gone 
tbrougb before statistics of any type are finally obtained, Tbere are tbus 
several possibilities of errors being made wbicb can affect tbe quality of 
statistics and invalidate them partially or fully. Precautions and controls 
are. for this reason, exercised at all stages of statistical work. In spite 
of this tbere may be still some limitations beyond control. Such limitations, 
therefore, go with the statistics and are pointed out. whenever known, for 
the guidance of users. 

Some of the criteria by which the quality of a given set of statistics 
can be judged are: [a) the accuracy of the figures, (i) validity of different 
characteristics as measures of the concepts they are intended to measure, 
(c) uniformity with respect to time reference or other qualifications of the 
characteristics, ((/) completeness with respect to coverage of the entire 
population or sample. 

The different types of errors over which control may be exercised arc: 
errors due to faulty concepts and definitions, errors due to faulty selection 
of individuals, observational errors, processing errors, presentation and 
publication errors and errors due to faulty overall designing, 

2. Concepts and definitions 

Standard concepts and definitions are necessary not only to ensure 
adequacy and uniformity within the same set of statistics but also for 
comparability between diderent sets of statistics of the same type. It is 
necessary to settle beforehand questions like: whether personal income 
should include income from all sources or only salaries and wages; whether 
an unemployed peison means only one who has registered with the 
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employment exchange or not; whether a hotel or military barracks is to 
be treated as a dwelling unit or not: whether a concept like health should 
be measured by the characteristics death rate and disease rate only or by 
somo others also; whether investment statistics should relate to the business 
year or the calendar year. 

Selection of individuals 

The coverage with respect to the individuals should be complete, free 
from omissions, repetitions, and inclusion of extraneous individuals. For 
example, omissions and unnecessary inclusions can take place when a list 
of individuals which is not up to date, is used. Repetitions of families 
can occur when families are selected with the help of a list of wage earners. 
Sometimes a whole class of individuals may get omitted, as for instance, 
in giving statistics of growth of trade only statistics of growth of export 
may be included and not those of internal trade. 

When sampHng is used, the population will be properly covered only if 
the sample is a representative one, A biased sample will lead to misleading 
statistics. Examples: 

(/) After a census of human population is made, the data sheets 
relating to the members of each family are separately bundled with that 
of the head of the family on top. If from such bundles a sample of sheets 
is selected by picking out every fifth sheet starting from the top, it will 
be found that the sample contains a very high proportion of sheets relating 
to males, because the head of the family is usually a male and the size of 
a family is often close to %e, 

(U) A sample that is representative of a population with respect to 
the characteristic 'economic status' may not be representative with respect 
to the characteristic *reHgious affiliation', 

A sample too small in size may not also give rise to reliable statistics, 
4. Method of observation 

The most efficient method of observation that is possible in a given 
situation should be used, in order to ensure good quality statistics; 
measurements a.. J counting are efficient methods; when they are not possible, 
interviews and personal judgment may have to be resorted to. In making 
measurements, errors can occur in several ways such as by: using non- 
standard instruments, failure to define and conform to units of measurement, 
not using the full accuracy attainable with the instruments given, introducing 
personal biases in making reading and rounding off values. Answers based 
on interviews can be seriously affected by factors such as: who asks the 
question, or how it is asked, or for what purpose it is asked. Considerable 
accuracy in personal judgment can be attained with skilled staff. 
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5. Processing 

Adequate checks should be provided for controlling processing errors 
such as errors in copying and in computation. In some computatiotial 
procedures buih-iii checks may be provided. But in general, at least an 
independent sample check will be necessary. In some cases, it will be worth 
while to duplicate the processing work independently. When punched card 
machines are used, the punching is verified often completely and suitable 
checks are introduced in subsequent work. 

Processing errors can occur ulso due to lack of appreciation of analytic 
methods, as for instance in not providing for the weights in computing an 
average of averages or an average of percentages, based on unequal numbers. 

6. Presentation and publication 

^ Statistics should be presented together with their full background, 
indicating all known limitations and care exercised in avoiding inadequate 
or misleading methods of presentation and fallacious interpretation of results, 
besides copying and printing errors. Presentation of percentages, or 
numbers tvithout the appropriate 'standards of reference', failure to give 
totals wherever possible, use of abnormal scales in charts meant for 
comparison, and interpretations based on spurious association are some of 
the features which can reduce the value of the statistics. 

7. Designing 

Faulty overall designing of statistical work can also result in reducing 
the value of statistics considerably, as for example, if too long an interval 
elapses between data collection and publication, or if the statistics made 
available do not justify the cost incurred to obtain them. 

Training on Topic 1.9 

8. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 7 above. 

(2) Illustration of different factors affecting quality of statistics, with 
the help of selected examples, 

9. Demonstration 
Example: 

The implications of measurement. This demonstration would bring out 
the nature of inaccuracies that can influence measurements and point 
out that increasing the precision of the measuring instrument and taking 
precautions are essential for accuracy. 
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The apparatus required for this purpose consists of a large board 
painted in light colour and with black grid lines, drawn on iis upper half 
portion, as on graph paper, and a few wooden blocks, different in length 
and thickness. There should be some arrangement such as a pair of sliding 
tight rubber bands lo fix one block at a time in any position on the face 
of the hoard. One of the blocks is fixed in the middle horizontal line 
on the board such that only the edges away from the vision of ihc trainees 
are in contact with the grid lines. The trainees (sitting in different positions 
in the class facing the board) are asked to read and record the length of 
the block in terms of the unit of the grid division, as accurately as possible. 
The reading is repealed at least once and the mean is taken. The mean 
measurement obtained by each trainee is posted in tabular form (on the 
blackboard), broadly classified according to the sealing position of the 
trainees. The process is repealed with another block which is different in 
length and a third one which is different in thickness. 

The results are compared. Considerable variations in the measurements 
will be noticed. The variation v;ill be due to a number of reasons, such 
as the seating position of the trainees, die unit of measurement, the thickness 
and length of the blocks, errors in reading, method of rounding, other 
personal errors and so on. The similarity of measurement to other forms 
of observation and the need for precautions in making observation, as also 
the need for tolerating some unavoidable errors should be pointed out. 

10. Training material 

Lecture notes. Demonstration material (section 9 above). 



Course 2 

DESIGNING A STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 



This course is intended for both the primary and intermediate levels. 
The main purpose of the course is to provide a general acquaintance with 
some principles of designing and to provide knowledge of the detailed items 
of work involved in designing an investigation. 

Although the subject of designing a routine compilation project would 
form part of Course 4. and the present course is entirely on designing 
special investigations, training gained in this course will have many aspects 
that will be ueful in compilation work. 

Training will be given through lectures, discussions, demonstrations 
and exercises. 



Course summary: 
Topic 

2.1 Principles of dcMymnj: 

2.2 Details of dcsij:nin>» 



i<tnnhcr of /tours proposed for insttuctton 



lecture/ 
Discussion 


Demons' 
/ration 


Exocisc 


Total 
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14 
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TOPIC 2.1 
Principles of designing 

1. Designing is necessary to ensure that the objectives of the statistical 
activity are met with the optimum use of resources. Besides overall 
designing, the different stages of work, such as data collection, data 
processing and presentation and publication of resuhi, require designing. 
There is. however, some difference between designing a statistical investiga- 
tion and designing statistical activity concerned with routine compilation. 
In the former, there is scope for full designing with a view to prodncing 
statistics that will serve certain specified purposes: while, in the latter, 
complete designing may not be possible as. for example, the nature and 
coverage of information may have already been determined by the record^ 
and other material for compilation. 

2. Steps in designing 

The total resources available for conducting the investigation being 
known, the first step in designing is to visualize the purposes which the 
statistics, when obtained, will have to serve. It will then be possible to 
resolve ihe requirements into items of statistical information expressible as 
population characteristics. The following alternatives are then examined a? 
means to obtain these characteristics: (1) abstracting statistics already 
available in some form or other, (2) compiling from existing administrative 
records, (3) collecting data first hand by calling for statistical returns, by 
mail or otherwise and (4) collecting data first hand by field work. The 
following considerations are then carefully made: (a) the workability of 
each ahernative, (b) the characteristics in terms of which information will 
be required and entities to which these characteristics would relate, under 
each alternative, (c) whether information on a sampling basis would suffice 
or the entire population is to be covered, (d) the reliabiHty of results 
that each ahernative will lead to, (e) the time and cost involved in each 
alternative. On the basis of these considerations and keeping the resources 
available in view, a choice of one of the ahernatives or of a combination 
is made. The subsequent stages of designing are as follows. Concepts 
and definitions relating to the characteristics and individuals are settled 
and suitable data sheets prepared. Procedures for data collection, data 
processing, presentation and utilization of results and publication, are laid 
down. Programme and organization of each stage of work are worked 
out and arrangement for the administration of the investigation made. 
Instruction manuals relating to the different operations in investigation 
are prepared. 

3. Sampling 

SampHng is a method of reducing the co5t of an investigation without 
proportionate loss in the accuracy of results. In Iarge«scale work, therefore, 
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sample surveys may be conducted instead of complete censuses. The 
presence of sampling error in results based on sampling will not be a 
serious factor in many cases: because, firstly, the sampling error can be 
controlled within reasonable limits and secondly, even in a complete census, 
some errors called non-sampling errors will exist. Non-sajnpling errors 
occur due to various reasons and are difficult to control in a complete 
census especially when the population is very large. Non-sampling errors 
can occur also in sampling, but they can be more effeetively controlled 
in a sample. Accordingly, one of the important steps in deyigning an 
investigation is to weigh the consequences of sampling against those "in a 
complete census and to decide which method will ultimately be more 
profitable. 

For designing an investigation on a sampling basis, some prior 
hiforniation about the characteristics is necessary. If this is not available, 
a pilot investigation on a small scale will have to be conducted. 

Basic concepts about sampling were given under Topic 1.4 and some 
further ideas under Topic 1.8. For the theory of sampling to hold good, 
it is necessary that the selection of individuals constituting the sample is 
random. (Random selection is otherwise known as probability selection. 
Seiecilc.n which is not random is called purposive selerlion). The element 
of randomness will be present in most types of statistical samples. There 
are, however, many variations of sampling, each having its own features 
and suitability in a given situation. It is the procedure of selecting the 
individuals that often determines the name of the sample type. There are 
chns simple random sampling, cluster sampling, multistage sampling, stratified 
sampling, systematic sampling and several other types (Demonstration 1 
below). Methods and formulae- for calculating sample characteristics from 
sample data will differ according to the type of sampling; so also the 
calculation of measures of sampling error associated with the sample 
characteristics wiii differ. 

4. Designing data sheet 

In designing a data sheet, several prineiples are involved. Some of 
the requisites of a good schedule or questionnaire are the following: (1) 
It should be as short as possible. (2) Each topic and item or question 
should be arranged in proper sequence with attenHon to the logical and 
psychological flow of thought involved in answering questions. (3) Each 
item or question should be clear allowing only a single interpretation. 

(4) Items and questions should be capable of being easily interpreted. 

(5) Questions should net be asked in a manner that will influence the 
answers. (6) Offchding questions should be avoided. (7) Suflicient space 
should be allowed on the data sheet for answers and subsequent totalling 
and other calculation and for coding. (8) The lay-out of the data shee*l 
should be such as to facilitate work like sorting and tabulating. (9) Built-in 
cheeks should be provided where possible. 
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Designing the data sheet will have to be based on a list of charaeteristics 
for observation, giving clear descriptions of these characteristics, the 
population and the individuals laid down in conformity with selected 
concepts and definitions. Careful consideration will have to he gi>en. 
depending oji the methods of data collection and observation to be adopted, 
as to the arrangeinenl of entry headings or questions and the manner in 
which answers to questions and other entries will he made. 

5. Cost 

Since one of the chief aims in designing is efficient utilization of 
resources for obtaining statistical rcsuhs, considerations of the costs involved 
in the different operations and llie overall cost are of great importance. 
Thus, in designing it will ho necessary to choose between alternate procedures 
for each stage of the investigation, after carefully weighing the possible 
achievements of the procedures against the cost to be incurred. For oxaniple, 
in a complete census, some amount of error in the results may be unavoidable 
due to non-sampling errors and the cost of conducting the census may 
be large. In such a situation, it may be possible to conduol a sample 
survey at a nnich lower cost which will produce results within an allowable 
margin of error. As another example, since j)unched card methods involve 
the use of different types of machines at high rental or price, it will not 
be economical to adopt them for data processing unless the investigation is 
on a large scale and therefore capable of continuously feeding the different 
machines. 

Training on Topic 2.1 

6. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 5 above. 

(2) Familiarization, in a general way. with sampling schemes adopted 
in selected investigations. 

(3) Consideration of specimen data sheets, from the point of view 
of details of their construction. 

7. Demonstrations 
Exiimples: 

(1) Sample types and selection procedures. The purpose of the 
demonstration will be only to show what each type of sampli'/ig means in 
respect of the procedure for selecting the individuals. . 

The apparatus required is a tray containing 100 beads of equal size 
of which 20 are of one colour (pink), 30 of another colour (blue) and 
the other 50 of a third colour (white). Ten small boxes each capable of 
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holding 10 or more beads are also required. Different types of sainplini: 
will be s!io\vn assuming that in eaeh ease a sample of a predetermined size 
will be ehosen from the population of 100 beads. It may be assumed 
that the charaeteristic of interest on eaeh bead is its weight. Since the 
beads arc not labelled with serial numbers, it will not be conver*ient to 
identify beads while in the tray, with random numbers selected from a 
table of random numbers. One eonvenient way of selecting a simple random 
sample in sueh a situation is first to select a suitable set of random numbers, 
arrange ihein in serial order, then lake out eaeh unit without paying 
attention to any property of the unit, one by one out of the tray, counting 
serially and keeping aside those units whieh correspond to tlie selected 
random numbers. This method of random selection may be adopted 
throughout the demonstration. Sampling with replacement or without 
replacemenl may he adopted. 

1) To select a simple random sample of size 20 from the population 
of 100. twenty iwo-digited random numbers will be eopied out from raiuloin 
number tables and arranged in ascending order. (00 being considered as 
100). The 100 beads will be mixed in the tray and counted out one by 
one; those corresponding to the random numbers are then kept separately 
from the rest. 

2) For selecting a systciuatie sample of size 5. with a random start, 
one random number which is 20 or less will be first sclccled. Let it be 15. 
Then, while the counting out is being done, the 15th, 35th, 55th. 75lli and 
95th beads will be kept separately to form the required sample. 

3) To seleet a stratified sample, the stratification being according 
to colour^ of size 10, consisting of 3 beads from the pink, 3 from the blue 
• ul 4 from the white stratum, the beads will be grouped according to 
colour aiul each colour group will be treated as a sub-population from 
which sub-samples of sizes 3, 3 and 4 respectively will be chosen at random. 

4) To selcH}l cluster samples to give a total sample of size 20, the 
beads will be mixed and 10 beads will be put into each of the 10 small 
boxes. Two boxes will be selected at random, by counting out the boxes 
this time. The 20 beads in the two boxes will form the sample. 

5) To select a two-stage sample, (in whieh 2 first stage units and 
from each of those two units 5 second stage units are rc<|uired, making 
a total sample size 10), the beads will be mixed and distributed in the 
JO boxes with none containing less than 5 unhs. Two boxes will be first 
selected at random and from within each of the two boxes, 5 beads will 
bo similarly selected at randoni. 
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(2) Sample versus complete census. Coiisideralious of merits and 
denierils of sampling as an allerualive to a complete census can he 
reduced to the following. Sampling involves less cost, a lesser decree of 
non-sampling error, but some amount of sampling error is niiavoidahle. 
A complete censits is much costlier, is free of sampling error, hut not 
free from non-sampling error. This situation allows the possibility that 
in sampling, results subject to some margin of error can be obtained al 
relatively low cost. Considering the total error in the results and the cost 
to be incurred together, it is possible thai sampling is, on the whole, more 
advantageous than complete census. It is also not impossible in certain 
cases, depending on the nature of the non-sampliiig error thai sampling 
involves less cost and al the same time more accuracy than complete census. 
These can he demonstrated by developing a tabular comparison of the 
type shown below. The following, w-h.ich arc taken for granted in the table, 
should he first explained. 

(1) TJie errors in question may be expressed as relative (percentage) 
errors. 

(2j Sampling error decreases as sample size increases. 

f3) Non-sampling error is negligible in very small samples and 
increases as sample size increases. 

(4) The total error may be taken as the sum of sampling error and 
non-sampling error. 

In the table below, the cost of the investigation is assumed to be a 
constant multiple 0.5 of the number of individuals observed and the 
population size is taken to be 25,000. (The figures used for the non-sampling 
error values in the table are hypothetical and used only for the purpose of 
illustration of possibilities; so the fact that non-sampling errors cannot be 
easily calculated will not be relevant to this demonstration. The point to 
make is that such errors e.xist.) 
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Allenlion should be drawn to die total error in the two eases 
corresponding to sample sizes 2500 and 5000 and eomparison made with 
that for complete census. In the former case, results which arc only a 
little more in error than the census results arc obtained at one tenth of the 
<;i)3t. But in the second, even better results than in the census arc seen. 
Uic cost being only one fifth. 

Vt. ExcrcLsc^ 
Examples: 

fl) The use of random number t;ihles for simple randont selection. 
The (lilTerenee between sampling with replacement and without replacement 
will he brought out: so also the need for suitable adjustments to reduce 
ihc rejection of random numbers selected from the table. At least tiie four 
CMses typified by the following examples should he covered: (a) sclcetini: 
a random sample of size 15. from a population of 1»52 listed units. (/;) 
selecting oii a map an area 1/10 kilometre X V^O kilometre, at random, 
from an irregular area falling within a rectangle 4 kilometres X kilometres. 
(c) selecting with a random start every seventh of the houses in a street, 
numbered 1 to To. dl) selecting at random 5 houses from all the houses 
in 6 streets eoiUaining 52. 17- 32. -1(5, 29 and 14 houses respectively. 

(2) Arrangement of given sets of charaetcristics into sections of 
(lata sheets, and giving necessary indications of the manner of filling in 
each item. 

9. Traimn:; material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Sampling schemes of srlcctcd investi- 
gations. Specimen data sheets. Demonstration material (sec. on 6), 

TOPIC 2.2 
Details of designing 

1. The designing of an investigation requires the working jut of several 
Icclnncal and administrative details. These details will he based on 
decisions taken about the different methods and operations '.o he adopted 
in the investigation. Many of the decisions will he taken in accordance 
wilh an overall view :mh1 the <lctails will be co'onlinatcd into an efficient 
system. The details would vary in nature from investigation to investigation. 
Broadly they may be '•^msidcred under the following heads. 

2. Formulation oj oljjcclives 

A simple and ch:\r statement of the objectives will be helpful to avoid 
the objectives being lost sight of in the complexity of details of designing 
and making decisions at varianrc with the objectives. Before the purpose 
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of the investigation can he translated in terms of the statistics required* 
discussions with persons or agencies who initiated the investigation will 
be often necessary to clarify various issues. This will help to clear up 
vagueness and to arrive at decisions with regard to need, scope and coverage 
of the information, as also the sources, methods, cost and time required for 
obtaining the information. Sometimes it may be desirable to obtain 
additional information indirectly related to the objectives, at marginal cost. 
The objectives may also specify whether the investigation will be an isolated 
one or periodically repeated. 

3. Administrative preparation 

(1) Bndiictini;: In order to arrive at the total cost of the investigation 
and to discover what expenditures will be recjuired according to a time 
schedule, it will he necessary to work out cost estimates for as detailed 
a breakdown as possible. Thusj for example, detailed cost estimates will 
be required, chissified broadly under: {a) salaries; rent, equipment, material, 
travel and other heads, (b) the different stages of the investigation such 
as organization, designing, data collection, data processing, presentation and 
[)ublication. (c) difTcrcnt periods in the time schedule. Cost estimates and 
budgets piovisionally prepared may have to be revised in the light of 
experience and from the point of view of optimum allocation of resources. 

(2) Ors^anization: Necessary administrative arrangements for con- 
trolling, co-ordinating and supporting the various activities concerning the 
investigation may he set up either by fixing responsibility on one or more 
existing olTices or by establishing a separate olFice. Designing in this 
context will he concerned with, defining the functions of the administrative 
units and individuals, allocation of staff, equipment and material, and 
drawing up time schedules. The preparation of organization charts and 
an investigation calendar will facilitate adniinistrati'^n. 

(3) Lc{(al provision: Consideration should be given as to whether 
adecpiate legal provision exists for the investigation. If not, it should be 
secured as an enactment. deercC; executive order or the like, so as to achieve 
the ends in view without incurring hostility or non-cooperation. The 
responsibilities and bindings on the staff in respect of the legal provision 
should be made clear to all concerned. 

(4) PnhKcity: For conducting investigations the success of which 
depends on co-operation from respondents or the general public, proper 
publicity nuist be given to the investigation, mentioning the purpose, the 
need for co-operaliou. the safeguards established to protect personal and 
public interests and the manner in which eo«operation can be extended. 
Preparation of publicity material and arrangements for communicating it 
Ihrongh pamphlets, newspapers or the radio will be an important aspect of 
designing. Publicity material and the arrangenients for using it will have 
In he prepared in the light of prevailing conditions. Thus urban and rural 

Q areas may re(|uirc separate treat inent. 
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(5) Personnel: The peisonnel reqnireinciUs for various items of work 
involved in the investigation will have to be laid down in terms of the 
nmnber of i)ersons needed and their qualifications for eligibility. Reernit- 
ment of staff may rcqnire issuing invitations for applications and conducting 
selection tests. Training of staff for different types of duty, particularly 
for field work, processing and the like will need special organization. 

(6) Equipment and jaciUtie-: The different items of equipment, 
material and facilities rcqnired for the investigation will have to be listed 
and procured. Plans for their location, distribution and control will have 
to be prepared. The equipment should include instruments and machines 
for operations such as data collection and processing and transport vehicles. 

■k Technical preparation 

(1) Concepts and definitions: The dcsigiiing activities under ihis 
head should include first the preparation of a list of concepts conecrnhig 
the characteristics and entities to be covered by ihc investigation and then the 
provision of clear definitions of: («) the popnhition and iis characteristics: 
(h) the individuals and their eharaeleristies; and. if sampling is adopted, 
(c) the sampling units, ^vhich may or may not be different from the 
individual. 

The concepts and definitions may he laid down in conformity with 
national or international standards or may be specially prepared to suit 
the particular investigation. Special attention must be given to ensure that 
the eharaeterislies selected are valid and most appropriate for measuring 
the eoncepts. that the coverage with respect to the individuals is complete 
and that time references and units of measurement are. wliere necessary, 
clearly specified in the concepts and definitions. 

In some eases, as in bulk material, a self-determined or integral 
individual or sampling unit may not be available. The appropriate 'size' 
of the individual or unit will then have to be separately determined 
beforehand on the basis of past experience or pilot data. 

It is necessary to verify that all the data covered by the libts prepared 
are relevant to the purpose of the imxstigation and that no essential data 
are omitted. 

(2) DaJa collection: Depending on the sources from which ihc 
information will he colleeted. the nature of information and facilities 
available, the method and details of data collection to be adopted will he 
laifl down. The characteristics to be observed will then be considered 
individually or in sets, wilh regard to the methods of obscrvatir^i to be used. 
Adequate information and material will thus be available for preparing 
the dala sheet and instrnclions for data collection. When the data sheet 
and instructions have been prepared, a *lry-out' of the dala sheet may be 
made, cspeeially when field work is involved, nshig sclcelcd staff as well 
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as those staff who are hiler to collect the data for the investigation. The 
(Jala sheet and instructions will be finalized after the try-out. 

(3) Selection of indiuidnais: A complete and up-to-date frame of 
units will he necessary in many investigations to enable the selection and 
location of individuals for observation. Lists of individuals, households, 
villages or townS; maps of rural areas, town plans and aerial photographs 
can serve as frames. Frames may be constructed, if they are not already 
available, from records or by carrying out field work. If sampling is 
adopted, a selection of sampling units is made from the frame in the 
manner required by the type of sampling adopted, and a list of sample 
units prepared. In some situations, it may not be possible to prepare a 
frame. In that case special selection procedures will have to be prescribed. 

(4j Tabulation: The determination of the layout and content of the 
final tables to be obtained as a result of processing the data is an important 
item to be carried out at the designing stage itself so as to ensure that the 
data collected will definitely lead to results consistent with the objecives of 
the investigation, 

(5) Control of qnality: To ensure the quality of results, checks may 
be introduced at various stages of the operations. For controlling tlic 
quality of data collection, methods such as inter-penetrating samples and 
post-enumeration checks may be used. If the mail enquiry method is 
adopted, the procedure fcr *c.*.!l back' should be formulated in order to 
gel information from non-response cases. In processing work, checks of 
different types for delecting numerical errors may be introduced. 

(6) Training: Preparation of training manuals and other material 
for imparting training on principles and techniques involved in the various 
operations will be an important item in designing, especially when new 
staff is recruited or when a new investigation is undertaken. 

(7) Instructions: Apait from any lime -schedules prepanul .for the 
different stages of the investigation, it will be necessary to make a full 
review of the different operations and procedural details under each 
operation. Schemes will have to be prepared for each operation and the 
staff instructed as to how to carry out each item of work under the 
operation. The instructions should be complete as regards the background 
knowledge required; techniques to be adopted, methods of using instruments 
and other equipment, precautions to he tnken and administrative rules to 
be followed. Separate instruction manuals may be prepared for differenl 
operations such as field work, compilation from records, scrutiny and 
editing of data sheets, computation, tabulation, charting and publication. 
Instruction manuals may also contain malerial for reference, such as concepts 
and definilions. classifications, code lists, specimen administrative forms, 
table of random numbers and conversion tables. 
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Training on Topic 2*2 

5. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

(2) Consideration of the results of designing activities with reference 
to a selected investigation. 

6. Demonstration 
Example: 

Details of designing. While, in the demonstration under Topic 1.5, 
attention was confined to operations under a single investigation, in this 
one, all aspects of designing should be covered and therefore material and 
information relating to more than one investigation may be necessary. Both 
administrative and technical details of designing should be dealt with by 
presenting selected results of designing. The material presented and 
distributed to trainees should include, specimens of different types of; 
budgets, survey calendars, publicity material, training schemes, lists of 
equipment used, schedules, questionnaires, instruction manuals, scrutiny 
plans, processing plans, computation plans and presentation plans. Inform- 
ation about different types of legal provisions, publicity arrangements, 
agencies responsible, for the conduct of the investigations, administrative 
organization, sampling schemes, data collection methods, processing methods 
and publication arrangements, should also be provided. 

7. Exercise 

Example: Preparation of scheme of tables that can result from 
information collected on copies of a given data sheet. The data sheet 
should be brief. The trainees need indicate only the classification and 
contents scheme of the table and not prepare the full blank forms for each 
table proposed. 

8. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheet. Copies of the design of a selected 
investigation. Demonstration material (section 6). 
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This course is for trainees at the primary level and the intermediate 
level. Its purpose is firstly to create an awareness about the qualities that 
a field worker should possess, then to provide sonic background knowledge 
on some items that may be found useful in field work relating to agricultural, 
industrial and other socio-economic investigations, and finally taking the 
trainees through the diflcrent items of field work. 

Training will be given through lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
exercises and visits. One of the useful modes of training under this course 
will be to make the trainees watch details of different items of field work 
being demonstrated by instructors and by professional field staff. 

Course summary: 
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TOPIC 3J 
Field workers' requirements 

1. Field work may be done either as ihc chief means for colleclioii of 
primary data or to supplement other methods of data collection, as for 
instance to obtain information from non-response cases in a mail enquiry 
or to fill up gaps in data compiled from administrative records. 

In data collection by field work, trained staff visit the spots where the 
individuals arc located, and make the observation. Any type of data sheet 
and any method of observation may have to be used. The individuals 
observed may be persons, households, industrial establishments, farms, points 
or lines or areas on land, markets, traffic junctions, industrial products, 
animals, fish, trees, fruits, portions of solid or liquid or gas, periods of 
lime or other entities. The observation may be aided by instruments for 
measuring, counting or recording or by other equipment. In some cases 
the instiuments used may be automatic or self-registering. 

The rehability of statistics obtained fioin data collected by field work 
will depend on the accuracy of execution of field work. Indifferently 
collected data will be subject to biases and other errors and the resulting 
statistics may be grossly misleading. 

2. General reqiih ements 

The field worker will almost invariably have to carry out his activities 
away from his office or headcjuarters. He will be provided with detailed 
instrnctions regarding concepts, definitions and procedures concerning the 
data collection besides the necessary instruments and other equipment. He 
should be able to fully understand and act according to the instructions 
and to make efficient use of the given equipment. He should take the 
opportunity to clarify all doubts and questions at the time of training and 
pilot work. In the collection of accurate data within the prescribed time 
schedule, his other equipment is his own knowledge and personal qualities 
such as clearness of undei-standing. sense of accuracy, freedom from biases, 
neatness in handwriting and number work, ahihty to take precautions, tact, 
resourcefulness, patience, honesty. Also he should have good health and 
be alert and active. 

3. Knowledc^e requirements 

There are several items of knowledge that would help in the cNecution 
of field work and contribute towards the quality of data collected. They 
differ according to the field of operation. So also the depth of knowledge 
required depend on whether the work is one of primary data collection or 
one of organization and supervision of field work. Some of the special 
items of knowledge useful for a field worker who may be called upon to 
^ perform duties in different types of statistical investigations are given below. 
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(1) Important aspects of the geography of the area concerned — 
administrative divisions, their boundaries; location of towns and their 
importance; general aspects of climate; location of mountains and forests; 
courses of rivers; railway routes; location of railway stations, seaports and 
airports; natural resources, crops, industries, industrial organizations, 
industrial projects. 

(2) Travel and postal information — rates and rules prevalent in the 
area concerned. 

(3) Administrative structure, including village administration within 
the country, executive officers and their functions. 

(4) Weights and measures, systems and conversion from one system 
to another. 

(5) Concepts and definitions generally adopted in statistics, such as 
those relating to: household, family, household income, individual occupation, 
individual income, earned income, gainful activity, labour force; public 
sector, private sector, joint stock company, co-operative society, fixed capital, 
working capital, input, output, hired labour, exchange labour, household 
labour, agricultural labour, repair and maintenance, wages and salaries, 
capital formation; small scale industries, large scale industries; land owned, 
land leased in, land leased out, land possessed, fallow land, gross area 
under crops, net area under crops, area sown, area harvested, area irrigated, 
mixed crops; producers' price, consumers' price, wholesale price, retail price, 
harvest price. 

(6) Sources of lists of villages or rural areas, lists of households, 
lists of holdings, lists of blocks in towns, village or rural maps and 
town maps. 

(7) Elements of geometry leading to understanding^ ' ':ales of maps, 
measurement of distances and areas on maps, compass directions, elevations 
and gradients of land. Also familiarity with standard symbols used in 
maps, such as those for railway stations, roads, shrines, schools. 

(8) Use and care of instruments such as weighing balances, stop- 
watches, counters, planimeters. 

Training on Topic 3 J 

4. Lectures and JisciissioTis 

(!) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 3 above. 

(2) Consideration of specimen lists of duties of field workers, relating 
to selected statistical investigations. 

(3) Instruction on items, selected from section 3 above, according to 
the needs of trainees attending the course. 
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5. Demonstration 
Example: 

Interpretation of instructions for field ivorL The purpose of this 
demonstration is to give a general introduction to the problems in field 
work. For this demonstration, a typical but brief set of instructions for 
field work together with the corresponding data sheet will be chosen. Copies 
of the instructions and data sheet will be made available to each trainee 
in advance of the demonstration, for study. 

The background of the investigation will be briefly described. The 
instructions will be discussed, and all aspects of work will be explained 
indicating procedures involved in arriving at each entry in the data sheet, 
to ensure that the instructions have been so well grasped by the trainees 
that they will be able to do the field work themselves. 

6. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) (a) Copying maps, on reduced scale, involving use of symbols, 
and measuring the area of a bounded region of the map (using planimeter 
or transparent graph paper). 

(b) Preparation of lists for guidance in field work (persons, 
households or establishments). 

(c) Preparation of sketch maps for guidance in field work. 

(2) (a) Fixing, at random and systematically, points, lines and areas 
on m<ips. 

(b) On a picture map of partially cuUivated land, in which 
shading is preferably used to indicate crop, fixing points, lines and areas 
and using them to estimate the proportions of area under crop by (a) 
counting number of points, (6) measuring intercepts of lines and (c) 
measuring areas, falling in the portion under crop (shaded). 

7. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise Sheets. Specimen lists of duties of field 
workers. Copies of selected instructions for field work and copies of 
corresponding data sheets required for demonstration (section 5). Maps, 
picture maps and other material required, depending on exercises set 
(section 6). 
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TOPIC 3.2 
Field procedures 

1. Maiiilv; ihe ilems of work lhal will liavc lo he performed by field 
slaff are the following: 

(1) Loealiiig and identifying individuals. (2) Listing units, (3) 
Selecting individuals. (4) Making the ohservution. (5) Checking reeorded 
information. (6) Returning completed data sheets. 

Eaeh of these items is briefly deseiibed below, giving some general 
poinis for guidance of field stud in eaeh case. 

For any particular investigation, the instructions will lay down the 
difi'erent concepts, definitions and procedures involved, together with detailed 
guidance regarding each asj)ect of field work. A prerequisite to field work 
is a careful and detailed study of the instructions and obtaining necessary 
clarification before leaving for the field. 

2. Local in and iilcnlilyini^ individuals 

This is an essential stej) before making observation. Tlie individuals 
may be located in space, as for example: houses, factories, villages, or 
located in time as for example: time periods concerning vehicular traffic 
across a point or amount of fish unloaded at a landing centre. Locating 
and identifying each individual may be done with the help of a set of 
definitions, a list, or u map which will give the necessary indications. In 
some cases, even after locating a spot with the help of the list or ninp; a 
further selection of the individual will have to be made by the field worker 
in a manner laid down in the instructions. L'^ eating and identifying units 
or individuals will also be necessary if the field worker is to colltKit 
information first for preparing a list or a map. For that purpose a 
systematic procedure using all available information will have to be adopted. 
In all cases, the field worker should be able to recognize the individual or 
unit unambiguously and physically identify it in the field of operation. 
For example, he should have a clear idea with regard to the distinction 
between a house and a household, between a radio o'v)*er and a radio 
listener, between working bonis and other hours and bO on. He should 
be able to identify on the ground the boundary of an area given on the 
map with the help of landmarks, and similarly he should be able to trace 
on the map the physical boundary of a given area seen on the ground such 
as a cluster of fields or a block of houses. 

Clear definitions about time intervals or other units for observation, 
lists, sketch niaj)s showing boundaries of fields, location of dwellings and 
the like, notes regarding distances, directions and other indications, and 
plans regarding mode and time of travel, prepared in advance, would 
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faeililale the corrcel loealion and idciUificiilioii of imils and individuals for 
obscrvalion. In rnral areas, ihe loeal knowledge of inhabilanls may be of 
^'real help in idenlifyiug boundaries of villages and fields. 

8. Listing units 

When a lisl of unils or individuals is nol already available and eaniiol 
be UKide from sourees like reeords and registers, it will have to be prepared 
as a result of field work. Sueh a lisl may be required for providin*^ a 
friiinc for seleeling sample um'ts or as an aid to the field worker in loealing 
and identifyin*^ units at the time of observation. ^ 

In preparing sueh lists, eare should be laken that no gaps are left in 
ihem anywhere. When an existing list has to be brought up to date, a 
sysleinatie verifieatioii of eaeh unit is neeessary. The e.xtension of town 
bonndaries or eonstruelion of new houses often renders house lists out of 
dale. In preparing a list of luanufaeturing eslablishments, for instanee, 
care should be taken to ineiude new establishments and omit inoperative 
ones. Eligibility of doubtful unils should be verified, as for e.xample, 
whether a structure is a house or not. Items in the list should preferably 
be ordered according to the route taken while preparing the list, witii 
indications of the direction of the roule. 

d. Selecting individuals 

In many investigations, tlie selection of unils will have already been 
made at the designing stage, but sometimes the field worker may have 
to select the individual for obscrvalion aflcr reaching the spot of observation; 
for example, he may have to choose one of two halves of a patch of crop 
to be harvested, or every fifth dwelling unit in a street, with a random start. 
Where units are to be selected at random, the selection will have to be 
madtj by io.^sing coins or dice or using random nund)er tables. Random 
selection is not haphazard selection, ':nt a well defined objective procedure. 

If for any reason it is not possible to observe a selected unit, substitution 
should not be made unless a procedure for substitution is given in the 
instruction or without obtaining specific instructions from supervisory stafl. 
Skill in field work lies in obtaining information from all selected units, 
exeepl when it is physically impossible to do so, as when a selected household 
has left station permanently. 

5. Making observation 

Observation may be made by measurement or counting or eye-estimation 
and personal judgement or by taking answeis based on interviews. Where 
observation involves ineasurcmenl, the units of measurement or the accuracy 
laid down in the instructions should he maintained. If local units of 
measurement are employed, they should be converted to the standard units 
at the appropriate stage. Use of loeal equipment for measurement sueh as 
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balances and weiglUs should normally be avoided and the field worker 
should .be carrying a kit containing instruments and other equipment. 
Measurement and counting are most desirable forms of observation, from 
the accuracy point of view, but occasionally observation may have to be 
made by eye estiinalio;; or personal judgement, for example, estimation 
of the numk of sheep in a flock or the proportion of erop area in a field. 

When the observation involves interview with a respondent, the worker 
should approach with due respect for the respondent, and not in exercise 
of any official powers that he may have. He may produce his credentials 
and explain the objective of his visit in a language which the respondent 
should appreciate, and indicate, if necessary, that the information given will 
remain confidential. Knowledge of local conditions and customs is a great 
advantage in creating the right atmosphere. The time chosen for the 
interview is equally important. Interviewing has often to be done in the 
evening hours. The questions asked should not be of a leading character. 
They should be asked strictly in the order in which they appear in the 
data sheet unless separate instructions have been given. In making questions 
and in obtaining answers, attention to wording is important, for instance, 
in a question or answer regarding the work done by a person, attention 
should be paid to the reference period mentioned (day, week, or month). 

In entering the results of obsi;jvation on the data sheet, special attention 
should be given to instructions regarding the use of standard symbols for 
answering yes-no type of questions, abbreviations such as kg., cm., Lr., 
when to write with pencil and when with ink, when to fill the data sheet 
in the field itself, and when to fill it later and so on, so as to ensure uniform 
entries by different field workers. 

6. Checking recorded information 

Errors can occur at the time of oI)servation in several ways. At the 
time of recording each entry and after each section of the data sheet has 
been filled, a double check will always be useful. The field worker may 
sometimes have to make more than one visit to the place of observation 
either for making repeated observations or for a purpose like thanking 
and bidding farewell to respondents. He should take such opportunities 
to confirm the accuracy of or correct the data previously collected. In 
any case, the checking has to be done while the field staff is still in the 
field. In some data sheets, there will be provision for making cross-checks. 
This will enable the mutual consistency of the recorded information to be 
verified; for example, information on size of holdings, land utilization, 
number of ploughs and cattle possessed should be mutually consistent. 
Sometimes data sheets are filled in after some auxiliary notes have been 
made. The entries in such notes and any 'calculations made in them or 
in the data sheets should also be checked. 
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7. Rciurnin^ii complclal da la sheds 

The (lata sheds duly filled and checked for coin|)leleness. dated and 
signed, slitudd he despatched to the controlling (^llice with the mininunn uf 
dela\. together with information sheets such as diaries of work and travel. 
Disci epancies noted at the controlling olTice will he referred hack to field 
stafT for verification. 

Training on Topic 3.2 

il. Lectures and discussions 

( I ) Presentation of the contents of sections 1 to 7 ahove. 

<2) Consideration in detail of the diflerent items of field work 
(section II in a particniar statistical investigation suitably selected, 

9. Demonstrations 
Examples: 

( 1 ) Interviewing respondents. The purpose of this demonstration is 
to ac(piaint the trainee with the ait of interviewing respondents. The first 
part of th(? demonstration will consist of enabling the trainee to listen to 
selected interviews being made. This may be done by playing recorded 
tapes corresponding to a given questionnaire. Four diflerent types of 
interviews may be demonstrated (1) with the head of a household Vniale). 
(2) with the housewife. (3) with a farmer, and (-1) at an industrial or 
commercial establishment. 

Whether recorded tapes are available and played or not. the trainees 
should be given the experience of actually doing the interviews themselves. 
The directed role-playing method should be adopted for the purpose. 

The trainees will take turns in playing the part of the investigator 
and of the respondent. As this is a tinie«coiisuming process, wXtra time 
may have to be allowed for this demonstration. Further practice in 
interviewing should however be left to be gained from doing the exercise 
(Example 4 below). 

(2) Locating and identifying units. Tins demonstration will be held 
in the field and precede the exercise on the subject (Example 1 below). 
The trainees will be taken out for field work, if necessaryy in batches under 
diflerent instructors. They will be shown how units are to be located and 
identified on the basis of definitions and a list or a map. Necessary lists 
and original or sketch maps and plans for reaching the units should be 
prepared beforehand. Location and identification of units like dwelling 
units, establishments or farms on the basis of lists and units like fields, on 
the basis of maps should be covered. Selection of the individuar for 
observation, by a random or other process, after locating a unit should 
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ai^o be included. >nch individuals may be persons, points. lines or areas 
land or a section of bulk material. Tbis demorstration sbould i\Uo 
include tbe identification tm maps, units sbown on tbe lironnd; identification 
of different crof;s nnclndinir mixed crops I and trees, and tbe preparation 
of sketcb maps carrying: infnrmatioii Utv later work. 

<3) Making observation in the field. Tbis demonstration will be beld 
in tbe field and precede tbe corresponding exercise ( Kxamplc 2 below). 
Tbe nh'thod of field observation by interview is covered in Demonstration 
1 n!»ovc. This demonstration will include the other types of observation in 
the field. In practice, field work will often involve measurements usinir 
instruments, such as measuring tbe leu*!th of corn ears, weight of <!iaiiK 
weight of fish or other food stuff, or determination of crop yield in a 
!:eoinetrical!y defined *cuf or patch of crop. Reasonably ade(piaie demons- 
trations of such n:eas«rcmeuts can be siven in the classroom or durini! 
visits. This demonstration should j:ivc preference to approximations lu 
measuremenls such as eye-i-stimatioa of wei'ihts and de!crmination of leufitbs 
b\ countiui: steps. The items that should be illnstralc\l during the fiehl 
demonstration include: ij estimation of total area under crop, ii) pr(»portion 
of area under crop. Hi) yield rate of crop. distance between two land 
marks, n distance along a road, vi) weights of objects, r//) Volumes tif 
linnids. 

10. Exercises 

All the exercisers under tliis topic will be outdoor exercises, carried out 
in the field and may follow corresponding demonstrations. 

Examples: 

(1) (a) Identification on ground, units such as plots of laud and 
dwelling units, shown on map. 

ib) Identification on map, units shown ou tbe ground. 

ic) Identification of crops and trees shown. 

id) Preparation of sketcb maps containing information collected 
during field work. 

J 2) (a) Locating specified points, lines and ireas on ground. 

Estimation of: I) total area under crop in a farm or a field. 
ii) proportion of area under crop in a farm or field. Hi) yield rate of crop 
in a field and iv) yield rate of crop in a demarcated patch of c^op. 

(c) Estimation of: i) distances between land marks, ii) distances 
belwecn points along a road, Hi) weights of objects, iv) volumes of licpiids. 

(d) Estimation of a eharaeteristie relating to bulk material 
(examples: /) impurity in coal or sand, ii) yield of fruit ou a tree by 
selecting at random the unit for observation, after successive dichotomies. 
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I When eve estimations arc to be made, a luiiuher of trainees slii>uia 
!)e liiveii !hc sainc objects for estimation and provision made for 
comparison »f estimations by different trainees, u'henover possibio wiib 
actual measurements I. 

|3| Listin- of all du'ellini; units in a portion of a villa-c or a street, 
u-itb full identifieation iletails. and selectiui: a stated franion of hou^o-. 
/; systemaliealb. wish a raiuloni start, ami /Yl at random. 

f4) Fillin- in by field work al least 3 copies of a -iveu data sbcot. 
The data sheet should he one requiring: the interviewinij of respondents. 

11. I 'isits 

il) A field ori:aniza»iou cnuaij^ed in socio-economic cii'piiries. invol- 
ving visits to households and interviewing respondents, or an o::ranizalion 
engaged in collecting data from establishments by field work, 

(2) A field organization engagcil in collecting agricultural data. 
Preference may be given to a place where crop-cutting or a similar 
measurement type of observation is eoudueted. 

12. Trainiu'^ material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Descriptive account of field work in 
a particular investigation (section W abovoK Demonstralion materiai 
(section 9 above i. Exercise material I section 10 above i. 
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This coinsc is iiUcnded for hoih iho levels, prinuny and iiUerinodialc. 
The jMirposc c»i tlie course is lo fainiliarize the trainees wiih problems of 
rnnline eompilalion of slalislies and to provide knoulediic aboul the details, 
prineiples and methods involved in the pnuhietion of statistics (»f ;:oud 
cpiality from information contained in a(hninistrative (hieunicnts or routine 
statistical retnrns or published or olher statistics already available. 

Trainini: will be given throiiuh leetMres, discussions, demonstrations and 
exercises. To the extent possible, the material for compilation and 
compilation schemes referred to or used for illustration during training should 
lelatc to the statistical ofiices where the trainees will work after training. 

Course summary: 



Topic 



Siwther of /irmrs propoied for iitstntettot: 



Discussion 



l)enioustt*ttion 



Exercise 



Tofjl 



'1.1 M.iicri.)] for 
compilatioi) 



6 



■1.2 Coinpilaiion 



12 
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TOPIC 4.1 
Material for compilation 

1. DaUi oiilk'clcil from rcconl? in;i\ c-on^i:rl of infoniuUioii available in 
IMiliiicaliuii^. (lala ^ualhcrcd fiuni ailiniiiislralivc rcconl? and dala from ruuliiie 
>tali:^lical rcluriis. Such dala form llie basis nf iiiosl slali^lics compiled 
as a riMiliiic. The iiiforiiialitui will oficii have Id he Iraiisferred lo suilahly 
prepared dala sheels her*)re llie nceessary slaiislies can he produced. This 
l)pc of dala eolleclioii preseiils some prf>hlems difTcreiil from ihose of dala 
colleclioM hy a specially desi,::iied iiu'cslifzalioii. The dilTcrciicc iiia:idy lies 
ill ihe fad lhal ihe scope and coverage of ihe iuformalioii are alinosl fully 
determined hy llie records from which in forma lion is cxlracled. There 
will, however, hi' no appreciable dilTcrcnces as regards niclliods of processing 
ihe dala and preseiilalioii of llie resnlls. Since slalislics compiled as a 
ronline are used for purposes which would in llicir ahsenee have been 
served by slalislics protluced by special iuvesliiialions. special Irealrnenl of 
llie former will be necessary boili in icspecl of iheir coinpihilion and llieir 
ulili/.alio:i. 

2. Imporlnnce 

Slalislics of a wide raii;.;c and \ariely can he compiled from dala 
lakcn from reliirns; reuislers and olher reeoids prepared in llie course of 
adniinislralion. and from puhlicalions. A major [tarl of the slalislics 
produced by governmenls. privale and public eoncenis. business associalioiis 
and inlernalioiial organi/ations is based on dala lakeii from internal or 
exleriial. slalislical or non-slalislical records. Such slalislics are inoslly 
compiled as a rouliiie and are iiilended lo serve vario:»s current and fuliiro 
purposes. 

An iinporlanl fcalure of eulleeling data from reccMds is that the cost of 
i;olleclion can be considerably lower than in the case of special invcsliiiation 
as the dala are <»btaine<l as In-prodiicls of admliiislration or as secondary 
slalislics. 

Some of the leeords. besides providing dala lo produce slalislics. 
furnish the frames necessary for emiducling special slalislical iiivesligalions, 

Covernnienls. public bodies and many oilier organizalioiis keep various 
types of lecords eoiilaiiiin!: vahiable slatislieal inforiiialion. some of which 
may not have been utilized lo produce slalislics. Tims there will often be 
the possibility of making increased use of records for producing much 
needed statistics at low cost. 

There is also the possibility of producing more and belter statistics 
by making suitable modificatioiis hi existing systems of records. 
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Tyiws of mntcnal 

Tuo iiiipMilaiU lypes of adiniiii.slnilive records from which (hua are 
rxUaclcd for ct»jn|)iliiiii sUUislics are: (rj (iociiinciils maiiUaincd. recciwd 
or issued mi a iciiuhUory basis, such as rcgislialions. appMcalions. permits 
and hccnses and \u) records rehuing lo inlcrnal aclivitics of inslilulions 
such as pro!:rcs5 reports and expendilurc slalcmeiils. F.\-aniples tA the 
fuiiner lype are: birlh and dealh registers, business licenses, labour relurirs. 
lax returns, customs deelarations. Examples of the second type are: public 
n:veinie and expenditure statements. cmplt)yment exchange records; l)usiuess 
recrirds of firnir. operating records of social iusnranceS; public corporations 
and govermnent enlerprises. 

Another important source of material for compilation is statistical 
leluius suiunitted by different organizaticuis lo larger bodies. The lariier 
bodies assemble the statistics contained in such returns and make tlicni 
available in n consolidated form after standardizing them cs far as possible. 
Examples of statistical returns of this tyi)e are those relating to production, 
sales, employment, etc.. senl by individual firms to business asso* ' ilions or 
those i^ent by provincial goverimient offices to regional or central offices or 
b\ national gtiverumenls to international agencies. 

Yet anolher source of material for compiling statistics comprises 
piiidications by individual authors, private or public institutions; governments 
and international bodies. 

d. [AmUations and I'mprcvemcni of qnaluy 

Since most of the records yieldhig material for compilation: have 
primarily to serve purposes other than producing statistics, there are likelv 
to he limitations in the material, from the statistical point of vieu'. Thus, 
for instance, concepts and classifications followed in the records niav be 
(lifTerent from those most desirable for statistical purposes. Figures of the 
same type from one source may differ in definitions, classifications, units 
of ineasureineut, accuracy ami so on, from those from another source. The 
covernge of the data may be indefinite or incomplete. The information 
available may be imperfect on account of reluctance, under-stateinents or 
exaggerations on the part of those responsible for ihe information in the 
records. There may l)e delays in reporting or in making available the 
records for couipilation. 

There are various ways in which records can be improved so as to 
vield comparable and reliable statistical information, without seriouslv 
affcKng their adininislralive uses. This however, requires a careful stud) 
of. among other things, the administrative functions of the records, the 
regulatory provisions, if any, the sources and channels of the records, 
concepts, definitions and classifications used, the design of the forms used, 
the liming and methods of completing the records and the degree of 
co-ordination between related types of records. 
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1o ciisiire Mial ihe (;overa«.'e is coniplclc an exaniinalion lo discover 
whHhcr a!, the units and individnals are elearly defined and inJauled in 
llie rceords uill Ijc useful. Concepts and definitions in use may not be 
standard or may be out of date and may require revision, if a revision 
cannot be effected for some reason. ua>s to eonvert one definition to another 
or imbcations of Iiok two concepts differ should be provided. Combining 
eharacteris '^s or inch'viduals diversely defined^ into broader groups and 
Kvlassifieation of material may increase the utility of the resultiiur statistics. 
Klfoits to keep records up to date, providiii*^ clear time-reference, avoiding' 
overlapping periods and gaps and prompt release of records can greatly 
improve the quality of compilation material. While rc-designing the format 
(»f records it may he possible to include additional characteristics without 
rreating inconvenience to those responsible for coinpleling the records. 
.Sometimes, useful information is not available because "it is labelled 
•eonndentiar. Periodic review of the need for continuhig to clasisfy it as 
ronlidential may be made hi view of the uses to which such data can be 
l)nt. In addition, the creation of a eoiisciousness on the part of those who 
maintain the record? that records aie the raw material for important statistics 
and acquainting them with the basic statistical requirements of the records, 
snch as unifoinity. continuity, completeness, accuracy and timeliness of 
information, can contribute to the quality of compilation material. For 
this, training of the staff who keep the iccords and framing instructions 
for completing the records will be found useful. 

Training on Topic 4.1 

5. Lectures and diseussions 

[1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

(2) Condderation of features of different types of material for 
coinpilatioiK with a view to understanding their background and to 
determining the statistical information that can he extracted from them, 
their adetjuaey to meet spe«ified purposes and the improvements possible. 

6. Danonstration 
K.Kaniple: 

Differences between data from lecotds and data by invcslii^ation. 

An idea of the nature of data collected by special investigations will 
already have be*' liiven through the demonstrations under Topics 1.5 ami 
2.2 For the purpose of this demonstration, specimen administrative records, 
e.g. registration forms, lieeiiees, records of employment exehaiigeSj public 
corporations, published statistics of prices or employment and returns 
such as those relating lo labour and ta.K should" be made availal)le. The 
limitation of the records from the point of view of extracting data for 
producing specified types of statistics should be pointed out. The corres- 
ponding data sheets used to transf^M* the hiforniation from the record. 
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lelinn ov pnblicalion should al?o he prc.-ciUed and (hscns^cd. 'I'he need 
for a|)i)rcC'ialiM,!<! ihc hniilations of the soiiiees shuidd he indiealed. The 
diirercnces in seope and niedio(i^ assoeialed wilh sialijlies derived from 
lecords and exislinti primary sUUi^lies. a? eoniparcd wilh slalislics hased 
oil speeial invcsligalitMif shoidd be hiouphl oiil. 'J'he niaierial used for ihe 
<Ienion5lralioM shoidd as far as possible he lelalcd. l<» ollice^ wilh uiilch 
liie trainees are familiar. 

7. ExciciM' 
tlxample: 

On the hafis ^*( speeimen foims of: (/» an administrative record and 
Hi) a statistical let urn. 

(a) preparation of a list of statistieal ehaiacteristics thai ean he 
eompilcd out of infoimation colleeted in them. 

pi epilation of a note is reizards improvements that can he made 
in ihcin and listinir the henelits arising from sueli improvements. 

0. Training material 

LeeHire notes. Kxereise sheet. Speeimen copies of material for 
eompilation. sueh as administrative lecords. returns and puhlished statistics. 
JJsts of eoneepts and definitions relatin.ir to th.. malerial for eompilation. 
Copies of instruct ions rei:ardinu eompletinir and ehanuellinjr records and 
returns. Copies of data sheets used for transfeirin;r information from the 
(U'iizinal niatcrial. 

TOPIC 4.2 
Compilation schemes 

1. The main prohlems in preparinj! a eompilation scheme are to visualize 
Ihe end icsults that can he obtained from a jiiveri set of reeords and to 
make the best use of the available information to obtain the desired results 
in as short a time as possible. The administrative and organizational details 
of compilation work would vary accouling to the size of the work and the 
type of aiieiicy responsible for it. In some cases the same adinimstrative 
ajicney which is responsible for prO(hjcin^ the reeords may itself compile 
the statisties for its own publication or for the submission of statistical 
returns to another a«i..., -y. In other cases, copies of the basic records will 
be passed on for compilation lo an ofhec specializing only in statistical 
work. Designing eompilation recpnres attention almost similar to that for 
designing a speeial investigation and the administrative and technical aspeets 
of data collection, proeessing. presentation and publieation will he covered 
by the design (Topics 2.1 and 2.2). 
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2. Study oj material to fix end results 

llic first step in desioning coiupilaliou scheme is lo make a sludy 
of ihc available records uilh a view lo determining the statistical re?uhs 
iIku u-ould he possihic out of the data. This will have lo he done in tho 
light of any statistics Miat have been produced in the past from the sanm 
type of icLOids an<l of the possible uses of the statistics thai will he 
produced. Possible ini|)rovenients in the quality of the lesulliug statislits 
will also be kept in view. 

For this purpose consultation with the producers of the records will 
be necessary to obtain background knowledge about tho recoids. such as 
purposes for which the records arc maintained, the parties responsible for 
providing information contained in the lecords, the administrative channels 
and proccduics the records have gone through, and the meanings of terms 
used in the record. So also consultation will be necessary, with the possible 
users of the statistics that will he produced, to avoid omission of important 
aspects and inclusion of unnecessary details. 

The information contained in the records will have to be visually 
analyzed in terms of suitable population characteristics and individual 
characlcrislics from which the former can be built up. This will reveal 
gaps and other limitations in the information contained in the records. It 
may be possible sometimes to mim'mizc gaps and other imperfections; by 
considering a slightly difTcrcnl set of characteristics and individuals. 
Careful consideration will have lo be given lo the question as to whether 
the resulting statistics will really give, rise to the d ncl population 
characteristics or whether can at best only yield sample characteristics. In 
some cases, gaps and limitations may be overcome, by introducing a suitable 
sampling dcsiirn. 

A study of the above type should result in a decision in respect of the 
nature of information lo be selected from the records and the manner of 
scleeling material for transfer to data sheets. 

3. Data sheet 

Unless punched card methods arc used, tjic information in the recoids 
may have lo be Iransfcrrcd to data sheets. In most cases, simple schedules 
or forms will suffice. However, the usual principles of preparing data 
sheets and instructions for filling them will have to be followed. The 
process of transferring information will in most cases consist of posting 
information selected from records, in appropriate classification cells on the 
data sheet. One of the considerations, therefore, in the design of the data 
sheet is that the classification characteristics chosen should be pos-tioncd 
on the data sheet, in such a way as to facilitate both transfer of data as 
well as subsequent processing work. Thus for instance, sometimes data 
from more than one type of record will have to be transferred to the same 
data sheet. In that case, the classification characteristics will be So grouped 
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as lo suit ihe se(|uence of entries fioin the diflerent records. The position 
of a classification cliaractcristic in a hierarchy is also important from the 
point of view of obtaining totals of entries made. It will be seen that a 
wrong position of a classification cliaracteristic. would necessitate selective 
addition instead of continuous and direct addition for obtaining desired 
totals, wlicn the data are processed manually. Provision will also have to 
be made on the data slieet for working out any adiuslments in magnitudes, 
that ina\ he necessary. For example, in customs declarations goods may 
be qu(»led at prices including delivery cliarges for wliich adjustments will 
have to be inadj, 

Wlicn punched card methods are adopted, the transfer of data from 
one or more types of record will be made directly to cards according to 
suitable card designs and the question of transfer to data sheets docs 
not arise. 

Before making entries on data sheets or punching information on cards, 
the records will be scrutinized for internal consistency, accuracy and 
completeness and rectification, replacement or rejection of information as 
necessary will be made. 

A common function of statistical ofiicco is to compile information 
from official returns sent by subordinate ofiices or forms filled by private 
individuals or organizations. Tlie designing of the formal and content 
of tlie return or form should receive special attention. Very often the return 
or form could itself serve directly as the data sheet. 

■k Processing, presentation and publication 

In spile of scrutiny of the records; errors and inconstencies not delected 
earlier may be brought u]) on the data sheets. There may also be errors 
made during the transferring operation. A scrutiny of the entries on the 
data sheet will therefore be necessaiy. After such scrutiny, the data may 
have to be summarized on a diflerent set of working slicets under broader 
classifications. The summary will be checked for accuracy. Such summary 
tables will be prepared also when statistical results are extracted from 
publications. The next step may be the aggregation of data to obtain 
different subtotals and totals. The results of processing would lead to 
detailed tables. Tables so compiled on each occasion will generally give 
rise to magnitudes constituting terms in a continuous scries. Further 
summarization and computation may be necessary to fit the results into 
an existing series. Some of the results may be charted. Where necessary 
textual notes will be added. The results of the compilation will then be 
released for printing and publication. 

At the designing stage, therefore, scrutiny programmes, forms for 
summaries, table lay-outs, charting procedures., publication programmes, 
flow-charts, budgets, organizational details and overall timc^programmes will 
be prepared (Topics 2.1 and 2.2). 
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Training on Topic 4.2 

5. Lectin es ami discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 lo 4 above. 

(2) Consideration of details of pieparin<i a conipilation scheme 
(coverin«i the stages from the basic lecord to publication of result?) with 
reference to a selected set of records or returns. 

6. Demonsttation 
Example: 

Compilation schemes. Material i elating to three selected schemes of 
compilation \N-ill be presented and described: (/) compilation from records. 
(/7) compilation from statistical returns and (Hi) conipilation from pub- 
lished statistics. In each case the material will include, the source of 
data, the data sheets used,, instruction manuals, and plans and programmes 
for scrutiny, processing, presentation and publication. The differences in 
operational details as compai^d to statistics collected by special investigations 
will be brought out. 

7. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) Preparation of form (data sheet) for transferring information 
from specimens given of: 

(a) non-statistical administrative record. 

(b) statistical return of an administrative character. 

(c) published statistics. 

(2) Scrutiny and transfer of information to given data sheets from 
the three types of sources. Preparation of notes on limitation, if any. 
of data. 

{). Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Specimen compilation scheme of a 
selected compilation project. Demonstration material (section 6 above). 
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A major part of tins course will be gone tliroudi by trainees bolb at 
ihe piiinary and intermediate levels, Items intended for those at the 
intermediate level are some of the more advanced computational and 
•lalylir teelmiqucs appearing in Topic 5.2. and are indicated separately. 

The objective of the conrse is firstly to provide ac<iuaintanco with 
ih-* principles and methods of lar^c scale data processing and to provide 
piac'tice on computational techniques. While some basic knowledire of 
statistical methods will have been imparled through Topics 1.6 and 1.7, any 
statistical method introduced during training on Topic 5.2 is intended to 
be mainly through computation. 

Ti'aining will be given through lectures, discussions, demonstrations, 
e\' .oises and visits. 



Coinsc summary: 
Topic 



5.1 i^roctNMnj; 

o))cr.u»()nN 

5.2 Coininit.iiion 

techniques 



Xtimhrr 0} howi ptopoifd /or instittaion 



Ixcturcl Demons- 
DifCiUiiOfi tratiou 



llxacUc Visit 



8 
12 



(6) 



(H) 



20 



(6) 



30 



20 



r>o 



(20) 



(The figuscs in hnckcis show hours lo l>c spcni by inicnncdiaie persooncl only and form 
pan of iho fj^jurcs below wlucli they .ippc.ir) 
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TOPIC 5-1 
Processing operotions ond principles 

1. Data processing coniiists of llie various operations recpiired to produce 
Malislical results from inforination contained in data sheets. No ueK 
information can be created by processing. Data processing operations may 
thus include: scrutiny of data sheets, coding of information, transfer of 
information to u-orking sheets or punched cards, classified arrangement of 
data, counting for class frequencies and arithmetical operations on the 
(lata to obtain summary results. A number of principles, techniques and 
wjuipmenl are involved in data processing operations. While data processin<>^ 
methods vary according to the quantity of data to be handled, the depth 
of statistical analysis and the processing equipincnl available, they do not 
depend .<o much on the method of data collection. 

2. Planning 

A number of decisions will have to be made and details worked out 
before processing operations can start. Procedures and anungemenls will 
have to be determined for leceiving. storing and handling data sheets. 
Control should be established on the immber or quantity and location of 
data-sheets during different slages of processing. Speciararrangemenls will 
liave to be made for protecting data slieets or punched cards from dampness 
and other causes of damage; and for storing them so that tbey are easily 
accessible and released for processing work. 

When the total volume of data sheets, the results to be arrived at. and 
methods of processing (maimal or mechanical) arc decided upon, details 
of the different operations involved, such as, time estimates, the .^^equence 
of operations, the allocation and flow of woik, persomiel and equipment 
requiiements and cost involved are worked out. 

So also, code lists, card designs, scrutiny progrannnes, flow-cbarts, 
lav-ouJs of working sheets, suimna// sheets, tabular forms, as necessary! 
are prepared. Besides, schemes and procedures for control of acemaey of 
results, for rendering processes fool-proof, for ensuring uniformity in 
operations, for achieving overall economy, and for conformance to time- 
programmes are laid do>vn. 

3. P/ocessing opeiations 

(!) Scnttiny aid editing of data sheets: Data sheets received and 
pro|)erIy stored will have to be first "cross-e.xamined" and edited before the 
infonnatioii contained in them is processed. The purpose is to detect gaps, 
inconsistencies and other imperfections and to rectify them so as to obtain 
reasonable quality levels, through background knowiedg^j. internal evidence, 
or by reference to a data collection agency. Some of tlie eonmion defects 
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arise from nou'respousc. defeel'-.c response, incorreet entries, illegible entries 
and omissions. Conformance to iuslruetions for data eollection i? an 
important aspeel to he verified. For any pailicular data .^liet;t. it will ho 
pos.^ible to piepare in advanec. a liM of likely errors <:ivinp methods of 
reetifying eaeh error, and to scrutinize and edit data sheets ?)stcniatically 
with ihe help of the list. 

Cheekinii for reliahility of information should he extended through 
snhsevjuenl processing operations as well, apart from cheeks on eikors 
the operations themselves. Consistency hetueeu subtotals and totals, and 
between associated characteristics, and ahnonnalilies such as outlying values 
and undue .<:oncentration of valueS; may be looked for during different 
operations. 

(2) Coding: some of the entries in data sheets may have been alrrady 
coded for convenience in making entries as also to facilitate ])rocessjng 
work. Further coding may sliU be Meeessary. The purpose of coding ol 
the processing stage is to add to the convenience in handling information, 
particularly at the stage of transferring information from data sheets to 
working sheets or punched-cards. Thorough acquaintance with code lists, 
the classification systems therein, and the codes themselves and practice in 
coding will be necessary to attain a reasonal)lc amount of speed and 
accuracy in coding. 

(H) Tmnsfcrrinic of information: In order to facilitate the (jperalionN 
of .sorting, counting and computation, in most cases the hiformation on 
data sheets will have to be transferred lo working sheets or s;^t»(:ial types 
of cards. Transferring may also have lo be done lo obtain duplicate sets 
necessary to safeguard against damage by use or for simultaneous distribution 
to different sets oi workers or machines. 

(4) Sortinti: The soiling f.nd arrangement into groups or classes, of 
data sheets or of cards on which information has been transferred, is an 
essential step towards performing groun calculations and for obtaining 
clas.'rified information. In many problems, sorting and resorting the 
material according to different classification criteria, sorting in a hierarchy 
according lo a set of criteria, matching and merging different sets of sorted 
maicrial. or selection of particular groups from sorted material will be 
necessary. 

(5) Arithmetical operations: Sunnnarizing information, in a classified 
or other manner, involves the operations of counting, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Counts giving the number of cases in different 
groups main\iined systematically will serve as an efficient means of exercising 
control over the accuracy of different processing operations, even if they 
do not have lo be finally presented. 
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4. Mnnuid mat hods 

When the anion nl of proccssin*; uork is relalivcl) small, as when iheje 
aie only ;i few dala sheds lo he handled, manual proeessini: nielhods are 
i^eononiieal. Operalions of arraniiemcnt such as sorlin*r dala sheels inlo 
classes. niergiuL'. nialching or filin*: dala sheels in some sequence, or seleclion 
of a specified class of dala sheels can be done manually when !he nund)er 
is liiniled. The connling of dala sheels l)elongii)g lo differenl classes, or 
copying values fn^m dala sheels lo working sheels as well as arilhnielieal 
opiiralions on ihe values copied oul can also be done manuallv. 

There are however several aids lo manual dala processinsr. For sorlinir 
purposes, inartihud cards may be used. The positions of pre-punched holes 
along ihe edge of ihe card reprcsenl the different allernale forms of 
characlerislics lo be observed. One card is ordinarily used for each 
individual observed. An observalion of a charaelerislic is regislered by 
punching a slot opening outwards from the corresponding hole. The sorting 
of cards is Jiehieved by passing a needle through ihe holes on ihe different 
cards al ihe particular posilion represenling ihe desired classificalion. T^Tien 
ihe needle is raised ihe slolled cards fall off. Those cards are counled. 

The i(dly sheet is a simple working sheels for inaking frequency lablcs. 
It has a labnlar form with proper classificalion headings. As each dala sheet 
(not sorled beforehand) is looked inlo. a lally mark is made at the 
appropriate classificalion cell in ihe lally sheet. The tally marks are later 
eounled. To facililale counling. ihe lally marks are blocked in groups 
of five. 

In fully manual methods, while much of ihe arilhmelical work will 
hcive lo be done by direct compulation, conversion lablcs and malbemalical 
tables of s(piares. cubes. s(|uare rools. reciprocals and ihe like would be of 
considerable help. 

5. Mechaniad (uds 

Manual inclhods are of leu supplemenled by mechanical aids. Thus, for 
Inslance. in counling operalions I hat are likely lo strain human memory 
a count meter may be used. For adding operalions lo oblain subtotals 
and lolals of characlerislics. adding machines are an aid. Some adding 
machines have large capacity and permit totals, tojicther with the individual 
values, to be printed on paper tapes. These printed values can be compared 
with original sheets to check for correctness. The ahacns may be used for 
all the four arithmetical operations and the slide ride for multiplication 
and division. 

For the operations of addition and subtraction as well as for com- 
putations which would involve the other two operations of multiplication and 
division, desk calculating machines may be used. There are many types of 
calculating machines: multiple key board and simpio key board types; the 
rotary and key actuated t>pes: manually operated and electrically operated 
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types. Most of these eiileuliitiiig niaeliiiies permit the ealeulalion of the 
stiiii. Ihe sum of squiiies and the sum of pair-products of a large iiuniher 
of posili\e or negative values, as 'unit operations* fi.e.. only the final resnll 
nrf;(l$ he copied down from the niaeliinc). 

The punched card system: The pnnehed card system which iiieludes 
difTcreiil types of meelianieal equipment is a self-sulFieient system for data 
processing. Before processing operations on punelied card machines cati 
hegiii. it is necessary to transfer the hasie data to earJs of a standard typ»j: 
by punching holes on the eards at pre-designed positions. There will ht- 
one eard (or one set of cards) for data relating to eaeh individual. Oiiee 
the data are transferred to pnnehed cards and checked for accnraey, the 
operations of duplicalhig eopies. sorting or other arrangements, addition, 
snblraelion; nniltiplieation and division of values, and printing the resnll? 
can he performed on the different inaeliiiies in the system, at high speed. 
The system is suited to large seale work and offers the advantages of 
mechanization, snch as high speed, savings in time, and facihty to eontrol 
accnraey of data. 

The elcctronio computer: The elc^clronic cf»mpnter is a recent deve- 
lopment. Jt can perform a long seqnenee of arithnietieal operations 
nnieli faster than most other maehines. Instructions to the machine and 
the data are fed through puiiehed eards. magnetie tapes or other media, 
and are stored in the 'memory' unit of the maehine. The machine chooses 
the appropiiale operation aeeording to the instrnetion programmed in 
advance; from a set of alternatives given, and gives the results on magnetic 
tape, paper tape or punched eards. 

6. Control of qu^dity 

Reeords such as output diaries. progre?s veporlS; and ecjnipment 
utilization statements provide a basis for overall eontrol of proeessing work. 
Apart from this, inspection of individual processing operations, is iieeessary. 
In some operations, such inspeetion can be done on the basis of built-in 
check'.. In other eases, eoniplete and independent duplieation of the work 
will be necessary. Jf the degree of inaccuraeies is expected to be small, 
cheeking the operation on a sampling basis or duplieation of part of the 
work only will sulTice. 

In cases where the same set of data is proeessed under different 
classifieations to give different sets of tables or olher results, eonsisleney 
between the different sets of results ean be easily verified, espeeially when 
guided by tho fre(pieneies and snblolals and totals of counts or values. 

Ninnerical aceuracy of summary results should be ehccked by repeating 
the computation, when manually obtained. 

Final results of a statistical investigation should whenever possible be 
compared with results of similar investigations and differences, if, any, 
should be explained. 
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In punched card methods or in usin*r eleclronie eonipnlers. llie enij)lKisis 
shonid be on the progranuninc of the job and llie clieeking of pilol-run 
resnhs: since, once the pro!;rainining is correct and the machine is in or<ler. 
errors can seldom ocenr. 

Trotning on Topic 5 A 

7. Lectures and discussions 

Ki) Piescntation of contents of sections 1 to 6 above. 

(2j Consideration of lead.ing principles in processing, such as 
accuracy, uniformity and economy and measures taken to acliieve them. 

(3) Detailed descriptions of items of work under different processinu 
operations. 

(4) Consideration of specimens of: (a) schemes and instructions for 
scrutiny of data sheets, (b) flow charts of processing operations, (c) working 
sheets for transferring information, (d^ forms for summary resnlts. ie) final 
results of prt)cessing. 

o. Demonstration 
Kxaniples: 

(1) Scrutiny of fitfures. Selected sets of figures which contain errors 
open to scrutiny will be used. Some of them may be on actual scrutinized 
data sheets. Why the figures are suspicious, how the errors could have 
arisen, how to tackle the errors and what will be the result of the scrutiny 
as regards the disposal of the sets of fignres will be explained. Examples 
of fignres selected may reveal the following: {a) wrong totals. (/>) blanks 
left, {c) transcription errors, (d) wrong calculations, (e) mixing up of 
units,. (/) wrong time reference, (g) counting and measnrement errors, 
inchiding rounding errors. (A) inconsistent entries, (0 illegible entries. 

(2) Punched card operations. This demonstration will be supple- 
mented by a visit to a punched card installation. The demonstration should 
be confined to a general introduction to the punclied card system, with 
emphasis on the transfer of information from data sheets to punched 
cards. Specimens of punched cards, code lists, card designs, and lists, 
tables and other resnlts printed on machines should be presented. Detailed 
description of the card itself, how coded information is transferred to the 
card by punching and how the punching is verified should be explained 
in detail. How sorting and other arrangement on sorters and collators and 
how the arithmetical operations and printing results on tabulators, calculators 
and other special machines are performed should be explained. The speed 
of the machines, the time saved, the accuracy possible and the cost involved 
should be briefly indicated. Mention should also be made of numerical 
work on electronic computers. 
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9. Exercises 
Kxainples: 

[1) Scruliiiy of a mnnljer of filled in data sheets of the same type. 
\u\\\ the aid of standardized instructions. A copy of the instructions and 
a set of about 20 completed, but unscrutinized, data sheets should be made 
available to each trainee. Preparation of note based on the resnh of scrutiny. 

(2) Coding a number of scrutinized daUi sheels of the same type. 
The coding should suit transfer to punched cards and involve quantilizint; 
attribute forms with the aid of given code lists and making up uniformity 
in number of digits of variate forms. Preparation of note about sufficiency 
of code list, or about imperfections noted in data sheets. One set of code 
lists and instructions for coding and about 20 data sheets should be made 
available to each trainee. 

JO. Visits 

il) Data processing division of a statistical office where data are 
processed by manual operations. An ofiice engaged in compilation of 
routine statistics may be given pieference. 

(2) Data processing division of a statistical office which uses a 
punched card machine installation. (Alternatively a demonstration at a 
punched card macliine company office may be arranged). 

11. Training material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Material for exercises (section 9 
above). Material for demonstrations (section 8 above). Other material 
for lecture and discussion (section 7 above). 

TOPIC 5.2 
Computation techniques 

1. Rotuiding ' 

In making observations, measurements have always to be rounded; 
counts may also be rounded. Moreover, because of the limited digit 
capacity of computing equipment, numbers will have to be rounded oil 
suitably. Rounding a number to n digits is done as follows; first, discard 
all the digits to the right of the n-th digit, and replace digits, if any, 
discarded from the left of the decimal point with zeros: next, if the 
(n + l)th digit that was discarded was less than 5 leave the n-th digit 
unaltered, if it was more than 5, or was 5 followed by at least one non-zero 
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digit in some position, raise the n-lh digit by one unit, hut if it was just 
5. leave the n th digit unaltered if the n-lh digit is even and raise it by 
one unit if it is odd. Thus the numbers 1632.36. 428723. 61.8501. 37.25. 
■1-2.15 and 5.103. rounded to three digits will be 1630, 429000, 61.9, 37.2. 
42.2 and 5.10 respectively. 

(The rule favouring an even digit to be left unaltered if the discarded 
digit is just 5 is only conventional. The purpose of such a rule is to avoid 
accumulation of rounding errors in summation.) 

2. Sii^nificant di'iiits 

If a nieasurcnienl is recorded as 143,3 mms.. it is to be eypeeted that 
the correct length lies between 143.25 mms. and 43.35 mnis. Then the 
number of significant digits in the measureinent 143.3 inms. is four. A 
digit to be called significant, requires that the error in the next position 
to its right is not more than 5 units in that position. The number 537852 
may be rounded to three significant digits as 538000. But if a number 
63200 is given without mention about any rounding made, it will be diflieult 
to say whether the nninber of significant digits is three, four, five or six. 
To avoid this difiieult. it may be presented as 6320 X 10- (or 6.320 X iO") 
if it was the ease that there were four significant digits in the number. Zero 
will not be a significant digit when it is used to fix the decimal point or to fill 
the places of discarded digits. Thus in 0.0035020 the number of significant 
digits is five, it being assumed that the last zero has been retained as a 
result of rounding. The number of significant digits in a number gives 
an idea of the number s accuracy. Tiius in 375 X 10^ it is evident that 
the accuracy of the number is only within Hinils of 500 units on either 
side of 375000 or within rxMj^ X 100 = 0.13 per cent limits. 

3. Error involved in operations with approximate numbers 

(i) In a ^uin or a difference, the absolute value of the error will not be 
greater than the sum of absolute values of the errors of the components. 

Thus in 15.2 — 17.6 + 18.3 — 12.8 where each number is rounded 
to the first place of decimal, the maximum error possible is .05 X 4- = 0,2. 

12) In a product or quotient, the value of the relative error will not 
generally be greater than the sLm of the relative errors of the components. 

Thus in 18.23 X 1.264- the relative error will not be greater than 

The result of calculation should not contain digits which are not 
significant. However, it is not so easy to find out the correct number of 
digits to be retained when a result is obtained by performing many different 
operations on numbers which are rounded and not exact. The rules given 
below may be followed when the numbers included in the operation are 
only a few. 
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(1) In addition and subliaclion. more decimal places than there are 
in the original number with the fe^vest significant decimal places shouhl 
not be given in the resuh. 

Thus 21.62 -i. 15 = 37 

835.1 — 16.21 = 818.9 

If a given number of significant decimal places is required in the sum 
or difference, then, in the component numbers, one more significant decimal 
place should be retained. 

When a correct total is separately known, it should be used instead 
of the tolal obtained from components which are rounded. 

(2) In muhiplication; division or extraction of square root, more 
digits than there are in the original number with the fewest significant 
digits should not be given in the result. 

Thus 184 X 12 X 367 = 81 X 10^ 
15.7 -r- 16 = 0.98 
\/a0256 = 0.160 

If a given number of significant digits is desired in the result, each of 
the original figures should at least have that number of significant digits. 

4. Computational errors 

Apart from errors due to rounding or other approximations knowingly 
made, errors during computation can occur in various ways. Mistakes are 
very often made at the time of reading values from a source such as a 
document, a mathematical table or the counter of a calculating machine 
and copying or transferring the values. The usual mistakes of this category 
are substitution of one digit for another such as 0 for 6 and 9. 1 for 7 
and 4. 3 for 8 and 7 for 9. Another type of mistake is the interchanging 
of digil£> such as 43 for 34, or the copying of 14445 as 1445 or the 
omission of one or more 53's from the series. 50, 51, 52, 53, 53, 53, 54 . . . 

To avoid such mistakes, the lules given below may be followed. 

(1) Write figures distinctly. 

(2) Cut down reading and transferring operations to a minimum. 

(3) Use well-designed computation lay-outs. 

(4) Provide for checks such as those based on mathematical identities. 

(5) Anticipate the magnitudes of results beforehand. 

(6) Reduce fair copying from rough work, to a minimum. 

(7) Plan computational procedures beforehand. 
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(8) Break up computational steps into unit operations. 

(9) Refer to mathematical tables for aB many figures together as 
possible at a time. 

(10) Follow instructions for the use of mathematical tables. 

Ill) When mistakes are detected, go over the computation all over 
again using a different computation lay-out. if possible. 

When the procedure does not provide for internal checks, the only 
reliable means of checking and ensuring the accuracy of results is to have 
the computation independently repeated. 

5. Aids to computation 

Among the aids to computation are instruments like the abacus and 
slide rule, desk calculating machines, punched card machines and electronic 
computers, each type having its role depending on the volume of data and 
complexity of calculation (Topic 5.1). 

Of equal importance are mathematical tables, giving values of 
reciprocals, squares, cubes and higher powers, square roots, cube roots, 
logarithms, exponentials, sines, cosines, tangents and values of other 
mathematical functions. So also are statistical tables providing values such 
as areas, oi'dinates and percentage points of probability distributions. 

Training on Topic 5*2 

6. Lectures ami discussion 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 5 above. 

(2) Brief review of computation of summary figures covered under 
Topic 1.6 and Topic 1.7 bringing out differences due to use of desk 
calculating machines. 

(3) Introduction to methods and formulae for obtaining with the help 
of desk calculators: means, standard deviations and pooled means and 
pooled standard deviations from: (a) ungrouped series, (b) frequency tables, 
with a view to enable trainees to work out the exercises of types (1) to 
(6) below. 

(4) For those at the intermediate level only Introduction to 
methods and formulae for: (a) construction of index numbers, (h) 
standard errors of summary figures, (c) correlation and regression from 
ungrouped series and two-way frequency tables, (d) fitting linear trend, 
(c) interpolation and (/) solution of equations — with a view to enable 
trainees to work out the exercises of the types (7) to (13) below. 
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7. Demonstration 
Example: 

Use oj desk calculators and other computational aids. The fii-sl pari 
of ihe deinoiislralioii will he ihc use of manually operated desk ealculators. 
Kaeh trainee as well as the instruetor will have a maehiiic for uso during 
demonstration. The position of the machine, and the maimer of holding 
and operating the handle should be first indieated. The fmietional pari? 
and eapabilities of the machine should be explained. Addition and 
suhlraetion. and then mulliplieation and division as repealer! addition and 
suhlraetion respeetively. should he explained, Speeial features of the 
maehine sueh as possibilities of oblainhig sums, sums of squares, sums of 
produets and even sums of quotients (division being equivalent to 
multipliealion by reeiproeal). as *unit operations' should be pointed out. 
Time-saving features and short-cut methods and eheeks w-hich it is possibhi 
to carry out on the niaehine should be indieated- These may be done by 
working out examples, the trainees following the instructor in using th(; 
niaehines. 

The seeond part of the demonstration should be concerned with the 
use of mathematieal tables separately, and hi eonjunclion with machines, 
for eompulation. Examples of taking square roots, logarithm?, reciprocal- 
from the tables should be provided. 

i>. Exercises 

The exereises proposed below are on numerieal compulation, usinii 
manually operated ealeulating maehines. mathematieal tables and other 
computational aids. Exercises 1 to 6 are for all primary and intermediate 
level personnel: 7 and 8 (marked with asterisk) for all intermediate level 
persoimel. 9 to 13 (marked with two asterisks) only for those intermediate 
level personnel who ai*" eoncerned with analytie work. Mathematical 
symbols, eomputation formulae, and leading principles will be eovered during 
leetures and discussions (seetion 6 above) while hints, eheeks and layouts 
may be indieated on the cxereise sheets. 

Examples: 

(1) Praetiee in: (a) rounding off numbers to specified nundier of: 
(/) deeimal places, (ii) signifleant figures: 

(6) ealeulating the errors in approximation; (/) ab?olut(» error:?, 
relative errors: 

(c) nature of eombination of errors in arithmetical operations: (/) 
addition and subtraetion and (ii) muhiplieation and division. 

(2) Praetiee in the handHng of desk ealeulators and mathematical 
tables. The possibihty of obt ' mg. on desk ealeulators. the sum of squares 
or sum of products of positive and negative vaUies. methods of handling 
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of varying nunil)er of decinial places in fisures and of usinir inathemalical 
tables in conjunction with machine work (example: mnlliplication with 
rf(:ij)rocal instead of division) should he brought out. 

(3) Computation of mean and standard deviation from an ungrouped 
series. The series .^^hould be long enough containing about 300 values. 

<4) («) Comj)utation of ratios, percentages and rates from fre- 
<jueiK*y tables. 

{h) Combining several ratios, jiercentages and rates based on 
unequal numbeis. 

(5) id) Computation of mean and standard deviation from fre- 
<|uency tables. 

{!>) Computation of mean and standard deviation from frecjuencv 
tables, with change of origin and/or scale of the values of the variable. 

(6) Poolinir means and standard deviations based on unequal numbers 
of (observations. 

^77 1 Computation of index numbers using different formulae. 

ia) as means of ratios: 

(b) as ratios of weighted totals. 
"(l)) Computation of standard errors using given formulae. 

(a) standard error of a sample proportion; 

(b) standard error of mean in sample from a finite population; 

ic) standard error of mean in sample from an infinite 
])opulntion: 

• id) standard error of standard deviation in sam])le from an 
infinite population (normal). 

*U9) Compulation of the first four moments and measures of skewness 
and kurtosis. 

((/) fi'om ungrouped series: 
(h) from fre(]uency table. 

'^**(I0) Computation from ungrouped bivariate data 
(a) 1 egression straight line; 

ib) correlation eoeflicient; 

(c) standard error of estimate in regression; 

(d) standard error of eorrelalion coefiiciont. 



9*^ Couric 5. Dala proce#«?iii 

Compulation from a two-way frequency table 

(a) regression straight line: 

(6) correlation coefficient. 
(Change of scale and change of origin of the variables lo he inlroduced 
**(12) (o) Fitting a straight line trend to time series data: 

(6) Graphic and linear interpolation: 

(c) hiterpolation uphig Lagran*re's formula. 
**(13) Solution of Ihiear. quadratic and simullancims equations. 

9. Trainiu^ material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. 
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presentatjon and fubijcation of statistics 



'Ihi? coui-st- intended for trainees at the piinmry as well as llio 
intermediate levels. The pnrpoa- of the course is to provide nnderstanding 
of the hviKHl prineiplcs and aeqnaintance with the details of diiTcrcnt methods 
of presenation of statistics and of puhlicatioii of statistics. 

Training will l>e given through Icetares, discnssions. demonstrations 
and exercises. To increase efreetivencss, part of the training on each topic 
may he organized in the context of activities of a selected section of a 
statistical oflice engaged in the type of work falling under the topic. 

Coarse summary: 

Kut):hr of /loiirf prui'O.^al fur hstrucnon 



Topic 



DUamlon ^^^"^^"f^r^vion Exerdie Total 



6.1 Tnlmljr 

prcH-nuiiou 6 2 6 14 

6.2 (irnpiilc 

prc^cn(.)(!on 6 2 6 M 

6,:> TcMlllt 

p^c^cnt.llion 

ntul public.uion 6 - ^ |^ 

*'or«.: I« '\ 16 38 
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TOPIC 6.1 
Tabular prcsentotion 

L The sytleinalii; preseiUalion of ^lali:?lit■;^l re<ull5 in ihcir numerical 
fdrin. in rows and columns dc^i^nalcd l)\ elassiricnlion licmlini;s. is known 
n.< labnialion. Slalislical data will have to underfio llu* piocessing operations 
of arraniiemeni and conden?alion befoic they can he pre.^enlcd in lahlef. 
S<»ine of liic rcinlls of proces^inu data on pnnehed card lahnlators. or hy 
nmnnal method?, may have already taken the ?hape of primary slalisliral 
la hies. These laJ)lcs also will often have to tro ihroniili s<nnc refinements 
hefoie they can be presented. 

2. htrpose 

One of the main purposes served hy tabulation is to render the 
data handy without losing relevant information. This is achieved during 
procH!ssinjr. Hy tabulation. <pialilati\e data can be leudered into cpiantitatlvc 
form. Tables make the location of information easier. They enab!<; 
assessments, comparisoiis and other interpretations to be made at a visual 
level. Tabular preS(»ntation can throw nu)re li^^ht on statistics and nuiy 
even sujr^esl the nature of analysis that may be carried out. Tables provide 
a very convenient means of presenting ie:suhs of large-scale work and are 
invariai)ly used to present the results of routine compilation. 

.S. Paris oj a table 

The different parts of a statistical tabic are the followirig:— 

(1) Table iminber. This is the identification nund)er and precedes 
the title of the (able. 

(2) Title. The title is placed above the main body of the table. It 
liives. m brief and concise langua^'c. information such as: what kind of 
data are shown in the tabic, how the data are classified, ^vherc the data 
apply, and to what period the data apply. 

(3) Caption or columnar headings: The 'caption' consists of the 
designation? at tlic top of tlie cohmm in a table explaining what each 
eoluum rcpiesents. Kacli coluum designation is called a 'caption heading'. 

(4) Stub or row designations: The stub is the lefl-niost column or 
set o! columns of the table, providhig the designations for each row in the 
table. It will be noted that the stub column also bears a caption heading. 
Each row designation is called a stub item. 

f5) Body of the table: The body of the table consists of the numerical 
information which are placed in appropriate cells governed by column and 
row headings. 
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(6) Source nole: If llic iufornialiou presented lias not been collected 
originally, it is required tliat tlie source of the data be given. Occasionally, 
a prefatory note and one or more foot-notes nia\ be appended to a table. 

(7) A prefatory note provides an explanation concerning the entire 
tabic or a substantial part of it. It is jilaeed just below the title and in 
smaller or less prominent type. 

(8) Foot-notes provide explanations concerning individual figures, or 
a colniiiM or row of figures. It is placed at the bottom of the table and 
also in smaller or less prominent type as the prefatory note. 

4. Types of tables 

Tables may be classified according to various criteria. A table the 
l)ody of which consists of frequencies only is called a frequeiicv table. 
Tables in which the classifieatioti items appear only on the caption side or 
only on the stul) side are called one-way tables; others are called two-way 
tables. If the elassifieation along the stub or caption is further snb-classified. 
the table is called a multiple classification table. A one-way table with 
multiple classification is called a hierarchical table. Tal)les produced by 
the punched card tabulator are hierarchical tables. On the electronic 
statistical machine, one can produce among other types of tables, two-way 
multiple classification frequency tables. 

5. Construction of tables 

A table should be expressive by itself and facilitate reference and 
interpretations. A general-purpose table would give full details that all 
possible users are likely to be interested in. A special purpose table 
would place emphasis on information relevant to a purpose and may omit 
unnecessary information. Every table should be complete within itself; 
i.e., it should contain explanations to make the meaning of each entry 
clear. The different parts of a table should be so arranged as to: (1) lay 
emphasis on important items. (2) make comparisons easy, (3) stress the 
important comparisons. (4) economize space and (5) have an attractive 
appearance. 

In order to build in quality in a statistical table, attention should be 
paid to the following: (1) considering each part of the table separately, 
(2) choice and arrangement of stub and caption items, (3) numbering the 
columns and rows. (4) providing margins, spaces, bold lettere, double lines 
and other devices to ])ring to easy notice the contents and prominent features, 
(5) providing subtotals and totals wherever desirable, (6) mentioning source 
of and linntations in the results presented and (7) overall neatness. 

To construct a table, the classification characteristics will first have to 
be chosen from within the statistical material available for tabulation. 
Sonic of the««e may be qualitative and the others quantitative characteristics. 
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When there are more than one clas<ificali<in charaeleri?lie. ihey may he 
allotted to the stiih as well as the caption and major and snh-classification 
characteristics will he positioned in an appiopriate order. The different 
classes nnder each characterislie are then <lccide<I upon. These classes 
may be arranged in an alphabetical or a cnstomary order when the 
classification characteristic is qualitativcj and in order of masinitude when 
the characteristic is (piantitative. An example of <pialitative classification 
is geographical divisions arranged in alphabetical order. An example of 
(piai:titative classification is a time series in which the years arc arranged 
in numerical order. 

The items including sub-totals and totals which will go into the body of 
the table will be determined by the ciioice of the classification chauicteristics. 
The positioning of classification headings therefore should keep in view 
the need for making comparisons and for providing for those sub-totals and 
totals which are most desirable. 

One of the first factors to be considered in the construction of a 
table is its lay-out. The lay-out is deckled upon by considering the size 
and shape of the table and its direction and position on the page. A 
rough draft may be prepared first. The lay-out may be analyzed in terms 
of: (1) width of stub. (2) width of each column. (3) space needed 
for title, prefatory note, foot-note and source note. (4) nuHd)er of lines 
needed for caption, (5) number of rows in body. (6) type of vertical and 
Jiorizontal ruling. (7) extent of margins and sparing and (8) size and 
style of lettering. 

6. Principles in preparing tables 

When moie than one table is prepared, they should be serially mimbered. 
For table nund)ers. the Arabic decimal system is suitable especially when 
there are many groups of tables. 

The title should be clearly worded and brief but adequately indicative 
of the contents of the table. If necessary, the title may be supplemented 
by a piefatory note giving an explanation of the table. 

The captions or the prefatory note should mention the units in which 
the figures are expressed. If the figures in the table are roundcrl, notes 
should be provided indicating the degree of approximation made. 

Totals, sub-totals, averages and percentages should he provided in the 
table whenever desirable. Percentages or averages may preferably be 
presented along with the numbers on which they are based. 

In presenting results of sample surveys, the number of sample units 
associated with each set of results sh'>uld be given, and as necessary, 
standard errors or coefficients of variation of estimates, also presented. 
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When no cases have been found to exist or the value of an item is 
zero, the fact is iiulieated by dots or short dashes and footnotes provided. 
It is not customary, especially in general purpose ta])les. to show a zero alone. 

The caption sliould ))e briefly ^vorded and should cover designations 
of nnits. 'I'w'o or more colunuis under one class may be irronped under 
a *spanner'headinu\ 

If a stub item is very long it should l)e ^\■ritte^ in more than one line. 
No lines are drawn in the stub between major and su])-classincation items. 

Explanations concerning individual figures or a coluimi or row of 
figures should be given in foot -notes with suitable keys for identifieation. 

A soiiice note may appear below the title or prefatory note or belo\v 
the foot-note. The source should be completely identificabic in terms of 
author, title, volume, page, publisher and date. 

With regard to ruling and spacing, tables are not usually closed at the 
sides. When closed they should be closed on both sides. No horizontal 
lines are nsed in the body of the table except to demarcate sections 
and totals. 

Too much variety in types should be avoided. But separate types 
may be used to distinguish foot-notes, and other notes from the body of 
the table. 

Training on Topic 6.1 

7. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 6 above. 

(2) Explanation of the different parts of a table and details in the 
preparation of tables, with the help of specimen tables. 

(3) Presentation of tables of different types and with differenees 
in detail. 

0. Demonstration 
Example: 

RemodellinfC defective fables* This demonstration may be made in 
either of two alternative ways. Different selected tables each deficient in 
one or more respects, or a single table in which several defects are artificially 
created may be used. The latter will be easier and more effective in a 
brief demonstration. A table which has an unconventional table number, 
a long and vaguely worded title, incorrect stub and caption allocations, mixed 
reference to units, no column numbers, no proper ruling, no sub-totals, 
ineffeetive spacing, lack of uniformity in number of decimal places, and 
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many oilier defects should be presented to start with. Kach defect should 
be pointed out and each detail attended to one by one and a revised table 
evolved on the black-board during the demonstration. 

9. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) Preparation of blank tabular forms most suited to presentation 
of specified statistical results. Attention to parts of the table and other 
details of presentation are to In^ emphasized. The types of tables that may 
be covered are: non-frequency tables, hierarchical tables and multiple 
classification tables. 

(2) Rendering of textual presentation of statistical resuUs into 
statistical tables. The textual matter selected should be such as to reveal 
the effectiveness of tabular presentation in respect of the matter. ^ 

(3i Remodelling of deficient tables. Actual instances of tables 
ineflieiently presented should be selected,, as far as possible. Different small 
tables each containing one or more defects will have to be selected, as it 
will be seldom possible to find a single table with many defects. 

10. Trainini; mateiial 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheets. Specimen tables for explanation of 
parts, details and types. Specimen defective tal)le(s) for remodelling during 
demonstration. 

TOPIC 6.2 
Grophic presenlalion 

1. The rendering of statistical results in the form of charts is known as 
graphic presentation. Charts arc geometrical representations of magnitudes. 
Some charts adopt geometrical forms such as rectangles and segments of 
circle which vary in dimensions (usually length or area) or pictorial forms 
which vary in the number of limes they are repeated in proportion to 
the magnitudes represented. Some other charts use the magnitudes as 
co-ovdinates to generate points, line curves or surfaces. 

2, Purpose 

Charts are intended to give a quick overall impression of the information 
contained in statistical results. They are more effective than tables in 
attracting attention and are more easily understood. Charts help to bring 
out relationships that may be hidden in tables. However, charts are suitable 
for showhig only brief sets of statistical results, whereas tables are capable 
of presenting very extensive statistical series. The values shown by a chart 
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aro likelv to be moic npproNiniate than thoie that are given in a table. 
For these reasons, eharts often aeeoinpany tables, or uumcrieal values are 
sometimes inset on charts. Chailinir requires a eertain amount of 
artistic abiiil\. 

3. Types of charts 

Some of the chaits eomnionly used for presenting statisties are the 
following: 

{!) Pielogram: This ehart uses equal-sized pietorial forms. Thus 
the pieture of a ecinent bag of specified size, may represent a hundred 
thousand hags of eement. 

(2) Pie ehait: This is a representation for eoraparing magnitudes 
of eomponent parts of a total. The component parts are shown as sectors 
of a pie or a circle, 

(3) Bar ehart: In bar chartS; magnitudes ,aie represented by size 
of rcclangular bars. There are several types of bar eharts to suit different 
kinds of statistics. Some of the types are: the simple bar ehart, multi-bar 
chart, phis-minus bar chart, component bar ehart. shaded and over-lapping 
bar eharl, and pyramid bar ehart, 

(4) Line ehait: In this type of chart, magnitudes are plotted to 
give a line curve so as to bring fut eharaeteristies sueh as trends, patterns 
and changes. Some of the coiiunon types of line eharts are: simple line 
graph, component line graph, balance graph, high-low graph. 

(5) Stalistieal map: This type of ehart is used to present geographical 
statisties. Among the different types of statistical maps are: (1) cross- 
liatehcd or shaded maps,. (2) dot maps, (3) pin maps, (4) combination maps. 

4. General mjuisitcs 

A well-constructed chart should satisfy the following requirements: 
(1) neat general ajjpearanee. (2) well-proportioned lay-oulj (3) suitable 
lettering, (4) brief but explanatory tide. (5) source reference. (6) 
comparability of statistics presented, 

5. Construction of bar charts 

Bar eharts are specially suited to represent statisties which are classified 
according to a qualitative criterion, although occasionally they may be 
used to represent time series or frequency tables. The bars referring to 
the same characteristic on a bar ehart should be of the same width and 
vary only in length. Bars may be placed either horizontally or vertically. 
The bars should be arranged in some systematic order applied to the 
classification criterion or to the length of the bar. Thus they may be 
arranged according to the alphabetic order of names of geographical regions 
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or in decreasing order of length of bar. Usually ihe space between two 
bars will be less than the width of a bar. In a histogram there will he 
no space between adjacent bars. 

The bars may he colouied. shaded or outlined and the classification 
clearly written out against each bar. preferably horizontally. Scales may 
he provided on the chart to facilitate reading of magnitudes. The zero 
base hne or other base of comparison should he indicated. In muhiple 
bar charts or component bar charts, hais or components relating to the 
same characteristic should he shaded alike and legends provided. 

6. Construction of line curves 

The line curve is ordinarily drawn oidy when the classification charae- 
leristie is a variable. Some of the basic steps in drawing line curves are 
the assignment of vaiiahles to different co-ordinate axes, choice of scale 
and base Hne, and pa>ing attention to details regarding the plotting of 
points and drawing the curves. 

The curve repiesenling the statistical magnitudes is generally ruled 
more heavily than other lines appearing on a chart. When different, curves 
are drawn on the same chart, curves aie made distinguishable using solid, 
dotted and dashed lines or by heavy and light lines or by lines of different 
colours. In component line graphs, suitable shading will be necessary. 
All lettering on a chart including scale labels, scale values, legends or cuive 
designations and any other words or figures should be placed at appropriate 
places, preferably horizontally. 

7. Construcling slalisiical maps 

In a cross-halelicd or shaded statistical map. a progressive change in 
the shading will indicate an increase (or decrease) in the characteristic. 
In a large-dot map the variation in magnitudes is indicated by the number 
of equal-sixcd large dots in each geographical area, the number of units 
represented by a dot being large enough so that the number of dots apparing 
in' each area is small. In a small-dot map, the number of units represented 
by a dot is small enough and located at the exact place where it is applicable 
so that the many dots can give the effect of gradual changes in intensity 
of shading. Pin maps are mounted on hacking of cork or board on which 
values arc" represented by means of pins with heads of different sizes, colours 
and shapes. Pin maps may be readily altered as facts change. A statistical 
map in which the magnitudes are represented by bars instead of dots is 
an example of a combination map. 

8. Some other charts and their uses 

Some other types of charts which are of analytic value rather than 
devices for final presentation of results are the following:— 
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(1) The siinplL' line f^raph used for the purpose of interpolating the 
value of one variahlc eorrespondins: to a given value of another variable. 

(2) The bcatlor dia^'rani useful in del uu ting relationship between two 
variables. Association between the variables will be indicated by a clustering 
of points on tin* scatter diagram round a sloping tiend upward or downward. 

f3) The semi -logarithmic graph,, a convenient representation when 
relative changes and not absolntc changes in magnitudes are of interest. 

(4) A control chart, essentially with a central line round which values 
plotted are expected lo ilnctnatc. and upper and lower control limit lines 
which almost no valnc should cross nnless the charactcristie is influenced 
by assignable causes, or in other words unless there is lack of control. 

(5) The histogram, frequency polygon and frccpiency curve useful in 
obtaining relative frecpiencies of variate valncs. 

(6) The ogive usefnl in graphically obtaining fractilcs (median, 
(piartilc. decile, pcrccnlile and so on) of a variable characteristic. 

(7) The Lorenz curve, a usefnl representation for comparing patterns 
such as those of income distribution or commodity consumption and to 
measure departures from the line of equal distribution. 



Training on Topic 6.2 

9, Lccturcii and (ILscussions 

(1) Presentation of contents of sections 1 to 8 above. 

(2) Explanation of details of different charts, with the help of 
specimens. 

(3) Explanation of: (a) choice of type of ehart to suit the statistics 
to bcpicsentcd. (b) choice of scale for charting (arithmetic scale, logarithmic 
scale, broken scale, scale captioning) and (c) charting techniques (principles 
of charting, drawing and colouring instruments and materials). 

] 0. Doinonsiraiions 
Example: 

Charts — Special jcaturcs and purposes served. Specimens or wall-charts 
of a variety of graphic presentations w^ll be necessary for this demonstration. 
Special features in charting pictograms. pie charts, multiple bar charts, 
component line charts, balance charts and similar other charts should be 
pointed out. Besides, the purposes served by difTerent types of charts should 
be explained on the lines indicated in sections 2. 3 and 9 above. 
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The inslrinnenls and inalcrial commonly used for charting should he 
exhibited and die methods of using them explained. This demonstration 
may be held in the charting section of a statistical oflfiee or may he 
supplemented by a visit to sueh a section. 

11. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) Construetion of pie eharts and simple multiple bar eharts of 
different types, from given statistics. 

(2) Charting line graphs, eomponent line graphs, balanee graphs and 
other line curves based on given statistics. 

(3) Preparation of statistical maps, and other special ehr.rts from 
given statistics. 

12. Training material 

Lecture notes^ Exercise sheets. Wall-charts of important types of 
graphical presentation. Special eharts of a wide varielyj preferably based 
on national statistics. 



TOPIC 6.3 
Textual presentation ond publicotian 

1. Textual presentation 

The presentation of statistical results io textual form is done by 
means of explanatory notes and technical notes attached to statistical 
results presented in another form, or by means of a comprehensive report. 
Explanatory notes and technical notes arc usually brief and are used for 
purposes of giving background information of statistical results or for 
presenting comments and eoiiclusions about information contained in 
statistical tables and charts. Some technical notes may deal with matters 
such as sampling design. Explanatory notes and technical notes contain 
such matter as would form part of a statistical report if a full report 
were written. 

2. Report writing 

Full reports are usually written for special investigations rather than 
for presenting routine statistics. A reason for this is that routine statistics 
are released periodically and at close intervals so that, if a report were 
written each time, much of the textual matter would have to be repeated. 
Secondly, routine statistics being mostly general purpose statistics, it v/ill 
be on almost impossible task to provide a full report giving analyses and 
interpretations that would serve the variety of possible users of the statistics. 
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The (|iialil>- of a report will very nuicli dc|)cii(l on the technical and 
writing abilities of those responsible for producing it. However, a report 
on a statistical investigation should provide descriptions of the various 
adniinislrative and technical aspects of the investigation/ besides presenting 
the results of analysis along with interpretations and conclusions. 

Tho icport on a slatistical investigation may contain chapters or sections 
on the following: (!) Introduelion, giving the backgronnd. and purpose. 
(2) Hcsign. explaining the coverage, the concepts and definitions used, and 
details of sampling techniques, if any, adopted. (3) Data collection, 
covering method adopted and details of collection. (4) Cost, giving an 
account of the organizational arrangenicnl and cost incurred on personnel 
and e(|uipnient and for the difTcrenl operations. (5) Accuracy and 
limitations of the data. (6) Resuhs of analysis and inference, consisting 
of tables, charts, summary resuhs and technical notes on the resuhs. (7) 
Conclusion. (8) Appendices giving other information, such as specimens 
of data sheets and instructions for investigation. 

A draft repo)t is usually n)ade first and then circulated for comments, 
before the final report is made, Kxanipks of reports arc census reports 
and sample survey reports, 

?K Slatistical puhlicatious 

Statistical publications are the end results of statistical activities. A 
report or a periodic bulletin when published, carries with it the mark of 
anlhentieity and reliability. Prompt and timely publication of reliable 
statistics should, therefore, be the ultimate goal of all slatistical systems. 

Slatistical publications may be classified broadly into four groups: 

(Ij General publications issued regularly (monthly, quarterly, or 
ainiually). such as monthly bulletins of statistics, or statistical yearbooks. 

(2) .Special subject publications issued' regularly (monthly, quarterly, 
or annually), such as publications on external trade statistics, agriculture 
and food statistics, vital statistics, industrial statistics, transport statistics, 

(3) Census ])ublications which appear, usually, once every ten years 
or sonietinics every five years. Very often, preliminary results for the 
country as a whole are first published in brief volumes, to be followed 
later by a series of volumes giving detailed information. 

(4) Special or ad hoc survey reports issued according to demand. 

4, Routine publications 

The format of a routine statistical publication and the pattern of its 
publication arc mainly determined by factors such as: (1) die lime required 
to produce the publication, (2) the budget available, (3) the amount of 
statistics that will be put into the publication and (4) the possible uses of 
the statistics that will be published. 
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The liming of a publicnlion — llial is. ticlcnnininir ihe periodicily of 
issue of llie publiealion, whether il is lo he weekly, inonlhly. hi-nionlhly. 
qiKirlerly. half yearly, annual or hi enninl - is an iniporliini [Hohlein. 
Puhliealions should contain enirent figures. On the other hand. :i eertain 
amount <^f lime will he recjuirod to colleet dnla. to process them and to 
have the results printed and distributed. General publications sueh as 
bulletins ;md year books will ha\*e to be ronfined lo snnimary statistics 
for various reasons. A certain auiount of time will have to be allowed 
before statistics from various sources are leceivcd and c;ni be coud)ined 
and surmnarized. 

To maintaiu the periodicily of n pnblic'ution. rfTorts will have to be 
made to avoid bottlenecks and lo minimize the liuic inteival between data 
collection and printing results. However, result? should not be released for 
prinliniT unless they satisfy certain (|uality standards. Boltlcnecks frecpiently 
occur al the printing stage. This may be due to lack of good printing 
facilities, due lo awaiting parts of the pubhealioD lo he gol ready or due 
lo making corrections at the last moment, j-^ven after printing, delay? can 
occur before the publications iirc distributed for u?e. 

Routine publications shtnild muinlain their eonlinuil\ ;md nniformilv 
o{ coverage. Firstly, therefore, concepts and definitions and classifications 
should be uniform and standardization is unavoidable. Even if the reference 
period of a series is not of the same duration in each issue of the publication, 
continuity of the series w*ill have lo be maintained lo keep the series 
complete. 

Since a mnnber of publications with different periodicity will be issued, 
proper co-ordination of ihe publications al all levels, will be necesasrv to 
avoid duplication and to ensure thai a balanced and .up to date sel of 
information are available at the national level. 

Since demands for statistics change depending upon changes in eeononiie 
and social conditions, it will be necessary to review pnblicalion prograunncs 
periodically. Such a review may be made keeping in view the following: 

{i) elimination of unnecessary ]|nd)lieationSj (2) ensuring thai each 
publiealion retained meets a need. (3) improvements in the content and 
formal of the pubheations, (4) considering whether a new publiealion 
deserves to be introduced or not, (5) standardizing publications whenever 
possible. 

5. Details of publication 

Several organizational arrangements are necessary for the preparation 
of publication material. When a draft of a publication is prepared, a 
eommiltee of experts may examine the text, tables and charts and Ijelp to 
finalize the publiealion. 
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In I he prcparalion of publication material. (]otaiis will have to he 
attended to ;n order to ensure thai the tables, cbarts. computed results, 
descriptive notes, technical notes and eonclusion? are piepaied and arranged 
in the most useful manner pos.sible. Attention will have to l)e paid to style 
of writinir. choice of titles and nund)ering titles. [)arajirapbs. tables and 
charts. Arrani![cm'.*nts for proof correction, pid)lication of errata, and 
distribution and yale wifl also be necessary. All these details should be 
covered in the ptdjlieati)n plans and projrrannnes that may be prepared 
in advance. 

Care should he iii\en to the preparation of statistics in pnblicaticms. 
I?ase year periods, units, definitions and limitations in the data sbould be 
carefully explained in explanatory notes or in introductory pages. Very 
often statistical ollice.^ refrain from rc|)eating concepts and definitions in 
every publication. In sueh cases, explicit reference should be made to the 
publication where descriptions of concepts and methods used can be found. 

It is important to publish statistical data in a form that can be easily 
understood by (he readeis. Too many details should he avoided. For 
example, when publishing data on foreign trade, it is seldom necessary to 
publish the figures in units smaller than one million national currency 
units. Similarly, population figures will, usually, be expressed in OOO's. 
The date to whieh the statistics refer should always be clearly indicated. 
For example, population figun\=: may refer to 1 January or 1 Jidy. 
Agricultural statistics may refer to agricultural \ears. Fiscal years may 
run over a twelve month period dilTerenl from calendar years. The 
beginning and end of such years should be indicated by a foot-note. For 
example: "Data refer to fiscal years beginning 1 April of the year stated". 

Difiiculty arises when the method of compilation of a series has been 
changed, so that figures after the change are not strictly comparable with 
figures before the change. The user may be warned against such changes 
in methods, by suitable notes or other indication. Sometimes provisional 
figures recjuiring levision may have to he published in tables. Clear 
indications of prc\isional figures and revised figures will have to be made. 

A statistical publication usually covers a small nmnber of years only. 
Care should be taken that all series are shown for the same set of years, 
because many users may wish to relate statistics on one subject to those 
on other subjects. 

The scale in a chart should neither be so compressed as to reduce all 
fluctuations; nor so crude as to exaggerate the fluctuations in relation to 
the fluctuations shown hi other charts of the same publication. It is 
sometimes found that publications do not contain tables showing the statistics 
on which the charts are based, or the tables differ from the charts. 
Sometimes, the period covered by a statistical chart is different from that 
covered by the corresponding table. Errors in units, particularly when 
logarithmic scales are used, may easily occur. 
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Any conclusion in ihc text of a puhlicalion should he snhslaiuialed 
by slalislics. Hence ihc lext should nol devialo from ihc lahic?. 1 1 is 
not dcsirahic lo draw conclusions which ihe reader cannot verify from ihe 
slalislics published. 

Arliclcs of a malhemalieal lype ina\ rctpiire ihc prinlinir of malhenialical 
symbols and formulae. It has sonielimcs been found useful lo include all 
nuUhcmiUical formulae in appendices. Afler ihc pnblicalion of rcsulls of 
a slalislical invesligalion. it may be found helpful lo prepare a more popular 
slalcmenl for ihe newspapers usually in co'operalion wilh newspapermen. 
The rcsulls when published in newsj)aper5 should br walchcd for accuracy. 

As slalislical pnblicalions are used by inlcrnalional organi/alions. 
nniversilies. govermnent agencies, and business enlerprises all over ihe 
world, many countries find il useful lo publish English or French Iranslalions 
of the beadinps of tables and cxplanalory noles. or to append a summary 
in English or French. 

Troining on Topic 6.3 

6. Lectures and discnssions 

(1) Prcscnlalion of the eonlenls of seclions 1 lo 5 above. 

(2) Consideralion of a list of items of work in ihe puhlicalion seclion 
of a selccled slalislical oflicc. 

(3) Familiari/alion wilh selecled national slalislical reports and 
routine publiealions. in respect of ihe puhlicalion programmes behind ihem, 
their format and get-up. 

(If possible. (2) and (3) should be carried out, in ihe conlext of aclivilies 
in the puhlicalion scelion of a slalislical oDicC; so as lo ensure conlacl by 
trainees wilh aclual siluations.) 

7. Exercises 
Examples: 

(1) (a) Organi^alion of manuscript for publication by consolidaling 
given lablcs. chails and textual matler. 

ib) Corrcclion of p'roof-sheels (received from printer). 

(c) Preparation of errala (after printing). 

(2) (a) Rearrangement of a jumbled lable of conlents of a statis- 
tical report. 

(b) Writing descriptive notes based on given tables and charts. 

8. 7' raining material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sheels. Copies of specimen list of items of 
work in the publication section of a stalistieal oflice. Specimen statistical 
reporls and periodical publications. 
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Training at tlie primary level need he concerned with only the first 
of the two topics nmler this course. Trainees at the intermediate level 
will L'o throndi tin? entire couise. The objective is to provide aequaintauce 
with some of the |:eneral and analytic problems involved in the nse of 
available statistics for specified purposes. 

.M:uu of the piere(pnsiles to utili/.ali<m are covered by other courses. 
Thus, a fieneral knowledge of the statistical series a\ailablc within and 
outside the country and the broad ptirposcs for which they nia\ be used 
are dealt with under Topic 1.2 and al.-o Topic 9.J. Considerations of 
factors afTecthi^ii the quality of statistics that may be used are given in 
Topic L9. Computational techniques for any reduction of statistics that 
may be necessary prior to utilization are covered in Topic 5.2 mostly 
through the exercises under that topic. 

Training will be given through lectures, discussions and oxercises. 
No separate demonstration is provided for: but during lectures, exercises 
and discussions, case studies of utilization may be exhibited. 



Ktttnhcr of hours proposed for instruction 
lecture/ Discussion Exercise Total 

7.1 Some guides to iniii7.:M:on ^ 2 6 

7.2 »Somc mciliwU in uillizaiion (6) (8) (H) 
(for intcrmcdiaic level only) 

Total: 10 10 20 

(6) (8) (14) 

(The figures in brackets ^how hour> lo be spcni by inicrmcdiaie level personnel only) 



Course summary: 
Topic 
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TOPIC 7.1 
Some guides to utilixation 

1. Allhou^li puMi&^hod i^lali^lic^ carry uilh ihcm a reasonable ^uaranler 
of leliabilil). no user can affonl to aeeepi ihein as a base for bis decisions 
and aclions wilboul knowing ibeir nieanini: and liniilalion'^. Secondly, be 
sbould be able to asccrlain ibc adequacy of I be slalislies in respeci of I be 
l)urpoS(' in band. Apart from ibis. Ibc user siiould know ibe mclbods of 
utilizinir ibeni in llie most enicicnl manner witb respeci lo bis problem or 
purpoS(r. Ulilizin^ slalisties in an cflicicnl manner involves a kno^\'led^<; of 
I be diifcrcnt slali?lieal lools for analysis and inlerpre;.ilion of (pianlilalivc 
informal ion. wbelber br^ed on samplinpr cr nol. and of ibc difTerenl pil falls 
ibal arc likely. 

2. Soma basic rules 

A Mund)er of {general rules may be given, ubicb do nol involve any 
analytic niclbod. bui ^vill provide .guidance in niakintr inferences and decisions 
direelly On ibe basis of ibc slalislics available. Firslly. it is necessary lo 
consider carefully ^\'bal slaliflies oiijibt lo be eollecled for ibc purpose in 
band, wbal souices sbould cxisi and wbal arc ibc cxi^'tin^ souices of 
informalioii. Tbe cxisiing sonrecs are iben eNainined for suflicieney as 
regards ibe |)rol)leni in band. Wben tbe sources of inforinalion bavc been 
selcelcd. ibc ncNt slep is lo andersland ibc cNacI dermilions of tbe enlilics 
and cbaraelcrislics iii-volved in ibe slalislics. Tbus the quesion may be 
asked: Wbal is a rcjiislercd birlbV or Wbat is personal income? 

Afler ibc seleelion of slalislics concerning some eharaelerislics. ihc 
next question h bow are ibcy related lo tbe cbaraelcrislics actually wanted; 
how good arc they as measures? 

In dealing wiib sunnnary figuies such as averages, percentages and 
rates, one sbould examine wbclber the standards of reference used arc 
appropriate for llic purpose in hand. Thus a possible question is: Has 
tbe birth-rale been reckoned per 1000 of tbe population or per 1000 married 
couples? 

Before eonii)arisons are made between magnitudes, their comparability 
should be ascertained. Accurate comparisons can be made only between 
closely similar entities or over quite short periods. 

Another point to be verified is tbe degree of accuracy of the statistics. 
Arc the results accurate vMiough for the conclusions based on them to be 
valid? Conclusions about a recurring phenomenon based on isolated res» Us 
sbould not be relied upon, since Jemporary lluetualions arc likely to be 
nustaken for permanent changes in such eases. 
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Having determined the exact meaning and limitations of the statisties. 
consideration should be given as to the conclusions they can lead to. or 
as to whether they arc inadequate so that no valid conclusions can be based 
on them without further investigation or else without additional statistics to 
fill up gaps. Adjustments of the available statistics may have to be made 
to suit the purpose in view, such as by filling gaps through estimation, or 
by reclassification. 

SomeSimes. statistics available from one souree will not agree fullv 
with those for the same purpose from another source. Methods of 
reconeiling them, wherever feasible, and removing any obvious discrepancies 
may have to be adopted for proper utilization. Also, inconsistencies between 
results of sample surveys and statistics of the by-produet type may have 
to be resolved. When there is no regular method for deciding such cases, 
those statistics whieh appear to be more accurate or reliable according to 
the judgment of the user may have to be accepti-d. 

3. Pitfalls to ha avoided 

Statistics may be handled differently by differont userS; depending on 
the experience, skill and objectivity they possess. Statistics may be "used 
in the wrong way and for wrong purposes. Interpolations which are not 
valid may be made on their basis. Some of the pitfalls to be avoided iv. 
using statistics are given below: — 

(1) Changing definitions: Shifting definitions in a statistical series 
would make the items non-comparable and. if comparisons are made of 
magnitudes based on different definitions, the comparisons will not be 
valid. E.\amples of shifting definitions are: personal income, which might 
be salaries and wages or income from all sources: and city population, 
which might be population of corporation area or population of corporation 
area and suburbs. 

(2) Misleading expressions: Either falsely to suppo.t a claim or 
unintentionally, invalid or exaggerated statements may be made, (pioting 
statistics. Thus one rnay claim that, during a five-year plan period, 66 
per cent of the hydro-electrie projects were put into action (whereas there 
were 3 projects only in the plan). If the number of workers 1.%'iving with 
less than 3 months service falls from 500 to 300, it may only mean that 
fewer workers were engaged in one quarter than in the preceding one. 
Another type of misleading expression is contained in the following r.xamples: 
the average man was 28.9 years old in 1933. he is 35.3 in 1963. in 30 
years he has aged only by 6.4 years; men were buying 0.2 blankets per year. 

(3) Technical errors: Due to imperfect knowledge or negligence, 
technical errors in data processing or presentation may be committed. 
E.xamples arc omission of weights in calculating an average of avera^.es or 
an averajje of percentages, or errors in units of measurement or confusion 
between natural and common logarithms. Charts with scales magnified 
unduly and use of wrong formulae are further e.xamples. 
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(4) Inappropriate comparisons : Comparison? of innL'nitiidirs hasvA 
on (liiTcrcnt definitions may even lead to opposite eonelusions. Thus tlio 
priee of a eoinmodity during the current week may indieate a fall compared 
to the previous week and a rise compared to the previous week last year. 
The eoiielusion that average earnings went down by i\ per cent whereas 
every worker was receiving something more woidd seem absurd, if the 
reason that higher paid positions were discontinued were not taken into 
aecuun!. 

1 5) Misinterpretation oj relationship: The fact may he ignnred that 
statistical evidence of relationship docs not necessarily mean causal relation- 
ship. Thus it will he wrong to eoneliide that the priee of corn is dependent 
on fever ca^^cs on the basis of a statistical correlation, or to conclude that, 
due to population increasing, the death-rale decreases. 

(6) Disregard oj variability: The average of a value witliout reziard 
lo the variability in the values which make the average, can lead to erroneous 
couchisious. Thus it may be wrong to conclude that a yield of 50 units 
pt:r hectare is an exceptionally high yield because die average yield is only 
••lo units. )t will be wrong to point out as an inconsistency the fact that 
ill two regions people have average incomes nearly same, but one has many 
poor people. 

1 7) Wrong iiemsrnlization : Wrong interpretations may be mad<* b\ 
iicncraH/Jng results obtained from isolated cases or biased samples. 

(<>) Iscnoring samplint^ error: ICsliniales based on samples may br 
identified whh population charaelcristies. ignoring given nu-asurcs of 
sampling error. 

(9) Statistic^ may he taken out of their conteM and used lo establish 
a case or point. Deliberate dishonest uses are not to be ruled out. Tims 
to establish that the incidence of a disease was very high, the number of 
visits to hospital by patients, including many visits by the same patient in 
<:onneclion with one attack, may have been quoted, instead of the nund)cr 
of persons allaeked. 

Training on Topic 7J 

4. Lccttir<*s and disf:ns:^ions 

1 1) PresenlaMon of contents of sections 1 to 3 above. 

(2) Examples of selection and examination for adequacy, of statistics 
for diflerent specified purposes. Examples of adjustments made lo make 
statistics adequate and usable. 



(3) Ex'nmples of pitfalls of different types. 
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5. Excrrist* 

Kxainple: Selection of slalislics for staled purposes, from slatisticaJ 
pul>Iicatio:i> and examination as to their adequacy. 

6, Tnn'iihiii material 

Leetun- notes. Exercise sheet. Copies of statistical publications. 
."Specimen case studies in \vhich statistics have been selected from several 
.<i>ur<;cs to muet dilTerenl purposes. 

TOPIC 7.2 

Some methods m utilization 

(for intermediate level only) 

1. In ntilizini; statistics, those selected may be directly used or thcv may 
have to be subjected to further analysis before they can be interpreted and 
serve the purpose retpiired. The totals given in a population census report, 
the estimate.'.^ in a sample survey report, the totals of economic magnitudes 
in a governmental or international publication, and published index numbers 
aie examples of statistics that may be used directly without further analysis. 
Hnt if a life-table is to be constructed, if a special set of indicators is to 
be (;alculated. if the trend of production of a commodity over several years 
is ti> be determined, if a comparison of consumption patterns is to be made, 
if association or correlation between two characteristics is to be measured, 
if the joint effect of a number of related characteristics is to be ascertained, 
if estimates based on sampling are to be compared, or if an assumption 
or hypothesis is to be verified; the statistics available for the purpose may 
have to be subjected to further analysis and interpretation. A number of 
methods are available for analysis and interpretation in these and other 
situations. The methods of analysis^ which may be graphical or numerical, 
may be broadly classified as those which are not based on samplini: 
principles and those which have to take into account fluctuaticnis due to 
samplin*!. 

Scnnc of the methods are briefly described below. Coniputalional 
l(:chiii(|ues concerning these have mostly been covered already in Topic 5.2 
(exercises). The prip.ciplcs involved and methods of interpretation are to 
be given emphasis under this topic. 

2. Smoothing a series 

Since it will be possible in practice only to obtain a few of the values 
of a cliaraeterislie intended to measure a phenomenon, it will be necessary 
to smooth out concentrations due to biases or other erratie fluctuations in 
the vahic.-. in order to arrive at the general law of behaviour of the 
rharaclcrislir. This may be done hi several ways: (1) by plotting the 
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values and drawing a free-hand smooth curve, (2) by computing moving 
averages of appropriate length. (3) by fitting a mathematical function and 
graduating the vahies according to that function. 

3. I'illiiv^ a trend 

The trend in a lime series is the general pattern of change of the 
magnitude in question, over a long interval of time. It may be determined 
by: (1) drawing a free-hand curve over a plotting of the vahies. (2) 
calculating moving averages, (3) fitting a mathematical function, by a 
method such as the method of 'least squares'. 

4. Conslruclion of index nunibcrs 

Index numbers are a general class of indicators used for comparisons 
over time, between localities and so on. Index numbers may be obtained 
as ratios of individual values, of simple sums of values, or of weighted 
sums of values, or may be arrived at as simple or weighted arithmetic or 
geometric means of relatives. Thus a consumer price index may be 
computed as a ratio of the sum of the prices of different consumption items 
in one month and the sum of the prices of the same items in another 
month used as the base for comparison; the two sums of prices may be 
suitably weighted by the respective quantities of consumption; the statistics 
relevant for the purpose being retail price statistics based on market prices 
and consumption pattern statistics based on family budget surveys. Some 
of the common formulae used for the construction of index numbers are 
Laspeyre's, Paasche's and Fisher's formulae. 

An important class of indicators used in the analysis of time series 
are index numbers of seasonal variation. They may be obtained by a 
graphical method, method of moving averages or some other method. 

5. Concentration curves 

The concentration curve, also known as the Lorenz curve is an effective 
graphical means to represent and compare distribution patterns in respect 
of characteristics such as income or commodity consumption. Suppose that 
the data consist of the expenditure on food items by the different persons 
in a community. These data can be rearranged in two columns with 
expenditure on food items presented in ascending order of magnitude and 
the number of persons shown against cn h expenditure value. Two new- 
columns are worked out giving successive; cumulated values corresponding 
to the original colunms. These cumulated values are further expressed as 
percentages of the total expenditure and total number of persons respectively. 
The concentration curve will be obtained on plotting the results by 
representing the cumulative percentage of persons on the horizontal axis 
and the cumulative percentage of expenditure on the vertical axis. In this 
representation, a line drawn diagonally through the origin will represent 
tlie line of equal distribution and the departure of tlie concentration curve 
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fioni this line will be an indication of the disparily in expenditure pattern 
among the persons in the coninmnily. 

A variation of this curve is possible for representing two characteristics 
instead of one. Thus on one axis the cumulative percentage of persons 
ordered according to expenditure on food, and on the other axis the 
cmnulalive percentage of expenditure on sugar may be represented. A 
concentration curve so obtained will indicate for instance, the percentage 
of aniomit spent on sugar by those persons who bel ng to the lower 25 
per cent class with respect to e.vpenditure on food items. 

6. AssociaUoiK correlation and rcfiressioii 

Relationships that may exist between two attribute characteristics are 
technically referred to as association and those bet^veen two variables as 
correlation. 

There are several methods of delecting association between two 
cillributes. These are based on a study of the two-way frequency table 
Ualled contingency table) that will be prepared from two-attribute data. 
One of the summary figures used for measuring and detecting association 
is the cocRicicnl of contin^cncv. 

The study of correlation between two variables may be made from 
bivariate data in their ungrouped form, or grouped into a two-way frequency 
lable. The scatter diagram of the data is used to detect the existence of 
correlation. The extent of correlation is measured by calculating a coefficient 
of correlation. Another problem is the determination of the law of 
relationship between two variables so as to enable the prediction of one 
variable, given a value of the other variable. For this purpose, the 
re^iircssion equation is determined on the basis of bivariate data. 

When one variable can be viewed as a joint effect of several other 
variables: the method of regression of one variable on another, is extended 
io regression of one variable on a set of other variables. This is known 
as multiple regression. Thus a multiple regression equation to predict the 
o.vport of textiles on the basis of production of jute, production of cotton, 
domestic consumption of textiles and the value of gold may he dctcrmhied 
usnig multivariate data on these five characteristics. 

7. Methods allowing for sampling 

When the statistics have been based on sampling, necessary allowance 
will have to be made for sampling fluctuations while making interpretations. 
Many of the methods dealing with sample statistics consist of calculating 
measures of sampling errors and using probability distributions. 

Thus the reliabifity of sample estimates of ' population characteristics 
may be judged with the help of the standard errors of the estimates. A 
sample mean may be compared with a population mean, making allowance 
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for sampling error with the help of ihe standard error of the mean. Two 
sample means may be compared taking inlo aceount sampling errors in 
bolh ihe means by using ihe standard error of the difTerenee between the 
two means. The association between two allrihntes may be tested from 
a sample contingcney table, by evaluating the probability of a suitable test 
criterion called the *chi square*. A correlation coefficient calculated from 
sample bivariate data may not indicate real corielation in the population: 
it will have to be judged along with measures of the sampling error in 
the correlation coefficient, which in turn depends on the sample size. 

Training on Topic 7.2 

8. Lectures and discusslous 

(1) Presentation of contents of seeiions 1 to 7 above. 

(2) Illustration of sueh techniques for analysis mentioned in sections 
2 to 7 as are not covered by exereises under Topics 1.7 and 5.2. 

(3) Illustration of possible uses of the results obtained by analysis 
mentioned in sections 2 to 7. 

(4) Interpretation based on sample estimates, with the help of their 
standard errors. 

(5) Interpretation based on sample criteria for testing hypotheses. 

9. Exercises 

l^xaniples: (Simple exereises covering variety to be given, involving 
preparation of notes based on interpretation). 

(1) {a} Interpretation of statistics presented in tables, 

{b) Interpretation from charts (semi-logarithmic chart, coneen* 
tralion curves, scatter diagrams). 

(2) (a) Construction of index numbers from given series. 

(b) Calculation of seasonal indices after removal of trend 
component. 

(3) id) Chi square test for association in contingency tables. 
ih) Standard error test for proportion and means. 

(4) (a) Tests for correlation coefficient and regression. 

(h) Simple exact tests and analysis of variance for one-way 
classification data. 

10. Trainiui^ material 

Lecture notes. Exercise sh(*ets» 
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This course is for trainees at ihc intermediate level only. It is intended 
to acquaint personnel who are lo carry out supervisory work in statistical 
offices with the functions and requirements of a supervisor and to provide 
knowledge about details and methods of efficient supervision. Of the two 
topics inider this comse, the first is supervision in general while the other 
is supervision of operations snch as field work and data processing. 

Training will be given through lectures, discussioiis. exercises and 
visits. No class room demonstration is provided for. But during lectures 
and discussions, specimen forms and charts used for purposes of supervision 
will be exhibited. An important method of training in this course will be 
demonstration dming visits to selected places where supervisory work of 
(lilTerent types are carroid ont. If the trainee participates in project work 
(appendix 1). he will have the opportunity to observe how the teaching 
staff carry out snpervisory work of different types. 



Course summary: 
Topic 



\ttmin oj howt piof^oscd for im-ti tutton 
Lcitttrel , ^ . 



^.i Supcrviiion in 

ijcncral 4 2 C $ 

S.2 SupcrviMon of 
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TOPIC 8.1 
Supervision in general 

1. Slntistical operalioiis such as data coileclion, processing and presentation 
involve the services of a number of primary personnel. To co-ordinate 
and exercise control over tiie work of tlie primary personnel, proper 
supervision is necessary. To be al)le to supervise effectively, the supervisor 
liiinself sliould know the job of tlie primary worker thoroughly and in 
addition have admhiistrative and technical a])iliiy of a higher order. Some 
supervisors will be required lo perform a variety of statistical duties while 
others may be specialized in particular statistical operations such as field 
work or processing. 

2. 'General requisites 

The supervisor should have the necessary education, experience, and 
temperament suited lo the type of work he will have to perform. In 
addition to knowing the objectives, principles, procedures and other technical 
aspects of the job that he is to supervise, he sliould have an intimate 
knowledge of the subject field of the job. Thus a supeivisor who is to 
look after field work in an ajricultural survey should not only have technical 
knowledge about the statistical techniques involved, but also be well 
acquainted with local conditions, agricultural practices and factors affecting 
agriculture. The supervisor will have to maintain a high sense of responsi- 
bility in order to instil a similar sense in his subordinates and to help 
them adapt themselves to the tasks assigned to them. Supervisory staff, 
like the primary staff, will have to adhere strictly to the procedures and 
instructions set. However, the supervisor should not insist on standards of 
performance that are unreasonable. He should be able to recognize (juickh 
outstanding performance and provide incentives to encourage it. A good 
supervisor will be understanding and tactful in his dealings with subordinates 
but firm in his decisions on matters requiring corrective action. He should 
closely observe the method of work of the primary staff and. when it is 
faulty or imperfect, be able to demonstrate how to do it correctly. 

3. Administration 

The supervisor's primary administrative function is to formulate and 
direct the activities of the staff under him. To do this efficiently he will 
have to maintain effective control and co-ordination of the different items 
of work. 

The supervisor, whether he works in an office or in the field, will also 
have to perform many other routine functions since he has to handle staff, 
material and equipment and at times, money. He should be able to draft 
and issue written directives, instructions and memoranda to subordinate staff 

erJc 
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and eorrespoiid ihrontrh leUers w^'iih various types of persons, organizations 
and aulhori!ies. on nuUlers eoneerning the job he snpervises. He shonhl 
he eapahh- of preparin^z organization eharts, designing forms for progress 
report? and olher control data, and ^s riting brief reports about his job. 

■i. Plumiinif and tc^ulation of work 

Perhaps the most important part of the supervisor's work is the planning 
or seheduling of the job he is to supervise and iniplcineuling the plan or 
schedule. Kor this, he will have to resolve the job into a number of elements 
or operations, estimate the persoiuiel. lime and budget requireiiieuls, and 
deteruune the flo^\' of work and anlieipale end results. lie should also 
incorporate cfTcctive checks on the quahly of work. The implementation of 
the plan ^\ill involve instructions to the Avorkers regarding the method of 
doing the work and their responsibilities in doing it. allocation of work 
items to difTerent ^^•orkers. handing over of inslruetion sheets and material 
for work, visiting ^^•orkers at the spot of work and giving necessary advice, 
makinii arrangements for taking stock of work completed, checking the work 
for quality and finally putting in efforts to rectify impcrfcelions and to reduce 
gaps in ^V()rk and time lags, if any. 

5. Control 

To hi 'c jobs c.vceuted according to a plan, the supervisor will have to 
exeicise control in various directions. For this, 'observation' on the work 
itself is the best method. Maintaining an integrated and complete set of 
records about various aspects of jobs, would facilitate supci-visiou work. 
Some of the records that may be maintained arc: inventory of work material 
(data sheets etc.). work allocation registers, workers' output diaries, machine 
log-books and staff movement control record (in field work). Such records 
would not only be an aid in routine control during c.Kccution of the work, 
but also will provide basic information for preparing progress reports, 
setting performance standards, preparing budgets, assessment of wastage^ 
preparing incentive schemes and various other purposes. 

6. Traininii 

The supervisor, apart from being required to come to the rescue of 
the primary worker whenever needed, should be able to impart training, 
individually or in groups, for enhancing cflicicncy of the workers. He 
should be able to ])rcpare detailed instruction manuals on the operations 
and demonstrate systematic methods of carrying out the operations, where 
necessary, using instruments and other equipment and pointing out pitfalls 
and precautions. 

Troining on Topic 8.1 

7. Lectures and discussions 

(1) Presentation of conlenls of sections 1 to 6 above. 
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(2) Consideration of specimen lists of supervisors dulius. scIecU'd 
fronJ suilabic statistieal offices. 

(3) Consideration of specimen forms and charts maintained for 
supervisory work, selected suitably. 

0. E.xcrdsc 

ICxainple: ia) Preparation of form for workers' diary, for llui foilowinir 
types of routine work: 

(i) Scrutiny of data 

iii) Computation 

ih) Preparation of form for register of work allocation lo processing 
stail. (The background and specification of each type of work will be 
furnished. The information, when collected on the forms, should be useful 
for purposes of control.) 

9. I^isit 

A chosen section, under the control of a supervisor in a statistical office, 
with a view to demonstrate how a supervisor plans, co-ordinates, directs 
and controls the work under his charge. If possible, arrangements existing 
for training workers should also be demonstrated. 

1 0. Training material 

Lcclure notes. Exercise sheet. Specimen lisis of supervisor's duties 
ajid specimen forms and charts aiding supervision. 

TOPIC 8.2 
Supervision of operaHons 

1. Field work 

In carrying out data collection operations by field work, ordinarily, 
each supervisor will be responsible for the work done by a group of field 
workers. The supervisor himself may have to move from the headquarters 
and maintain a camp office. The supervisor's responsibility will be firstly 
lo ensure that the workers have fully understood the instructions for data 
collection and that they will be able lo do this in full aeeordanee with the 
requirements placed on the data to be collected. To statisfy himself on 
this aspect he may make each worker complete a few experimental data 
sheets by field work. He should be able to provide instructions, clarify 
doubts and demonstrate correct methods, by accompanying each worker to 
the spot of observation in the initial stages. Secondly, he should make 
sure that they are fully equipped with copies of data sheets, instruments, 
note books- writing boards and other material and equipment. 
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Tilt' next funclion of llic supervisor will be to assign specific amounts 
of work ihiil each worker will have to complete in a speeified time period. 
Field workers may be asked to rej)ort to him each day. if possible, to 
hand over completed dati' sheet*, to present any problems confronted and 
io seek clarification. 

Dalii sheets icturned by field workers should be checked by the 
t^upervisor as toon as received, and any incomplete or wroni; entries should 
be rcfercrd back innnediately for rectification. When it is not possible for 
a supervisor to check all the data sheets returned to him. he may check 
them on a samplinij basis, paying more attention to those workers \vh<i 
are likely to produce relatively poor quality inaterial. So also, a cheek 
on the ph\?ical niovenKMits of field workers, guided by the movement eonliol 
sheet that he may maintain could be made on a sampling pattern. 

The supervisor will have to attend to problems sucli as providing 
substitute field stalT in ease of absence due to ill heahh. or otherwise, of 
workers. He will have to advise workers on matters such as modes of 
travel and time suitable for contacting respondents. He may also have to 
interpret and decide on matters on which the written instructions are silent. 

It will be the duty of the field supervisor to despatcli to the head 
oflice completed and checked data sheets according to the instructions, 
without any delay. 

Different supervisors engaged in an investigation may consult one 
another on problems of common interest. The supervisor should keep in 
touch with the head ofliee by visits, or by sending periodic reports if he 
is far away. 

An important function of the supervisor will be to collect a part of 
the data independently by himself and thus place a check on the reliability 
of the data collected by his workers. In some cases, as in a crop euttin" 
experiment, the supervisor may have to he present at the spot of observatioiL 

2. Processing 

In processing work, the supervisor will be concerned with one or more 
of the following items of work: (1) receiving, storing and handHng of 
data-sheets. (2) scrutiny and editing of data sheets including coding 
operation. (3) transfer of data to punched cards or to working sheets. (4? 
computation. In these, the supervisor is expected to have the operation? 
carried out by the primary workers by exercising control over the accuraev 
of resnlts, by setting up foobproof and uniform methods and achievinu 
economy in terms of time, personnel and resources. 

It is the function of the supervisor to classify the range of processing 
operations into the most advantageous divisions and determine the sequence 
of the different stages of work. For this, he should know the quality and 
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quanlily of work thai ean be expeeled in a speeified lime, for difTerenl 
alleniative proeedures that may be possible. He should be able lo deeide 
whieh items of work il will be eeonomieal lo perform manually and whieh 
mcchanieally. So also he should be able lo alloeale eaeh ilein of work lo 
die riahl lype of worker and rcgnlale ihe flow of work, avoiding botllenecks 
and idle hours. 

His own experienee and past perforinanee data will enable him lo 
prescribe standard output or time rates for the difTerenl elements of eaeh 
operation. These he will use to evaluate jobs, to prepare lime estimates 
and judge worker and niaehine per.formanee. Progress reeords of individual 
operations and informative eharts will be maintained wherever possible for 
routine eontrol. 

In computational work, the supervisor should be able lo prepare the 
most eflieienl lay-outs, prcseribing i:hort-eut methods where possible and 
providing built-in eheeks. He should be capable of deteeling mistakes 
quickly and as a routine, conduct sample checks on numerical work. 

'J'hc supervisor will also have lo carry out a continuous appraisal of 
workers, techniques, equipment, and i»lhcr material from the point of view 
of mainluining a high level of cfFicicncy. 

He should consult and work in unison with eo-supcrvisors in the same 
office who handle similar or allied operations to ensure uniformity of 
procedures and results. Material processed from one section under a 
supervisor will often have lo pass to another section for a further stage 
of processing. Co-operation and consultation between the supervisors of 
the clearing section and receiving section are also essential for smooth 
flow of work. (The a])ove apply equally whether processing operations are 
manual or by punched card methods.) 

3. Presentation and publication 

The preparation of final tables and charts, out of processed data, for 
|)rcscntalion purposes also require supervision, especially in large-scale work 
involving a number of workers, or punched card machines. What counts 
most in a supervisor looking after such work is his technical knowledge 
and craftsmanship and ability lo obtain uniform results of high quality 
from difTcrent workers, which when put together will give a set of cflcctive 
tables and charts. A supervisor of charting should himself be a good 
draftsman. 

Supervision also assumes importance in offices conecriicd with the 
publication of statistics. Co-ordination and control of activities such as 
preparation of manuscripts for the press, proof correction, preparation of 
errata and distribution of the publications will be necessary. 
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l. CompiUilion processes 

When sUUislics arc compiled from records wliicli arise as Ijy-produds 
of adininislralion. and ihe nnnpilalion work is nnderlakcn by ihe same 
i»l)i(;e Kliieli priuluees llie records, the supervisor of compilation will have 
U) perform a variety of functions. This is so heeause such offices often 
do not have full-fledged statistical sections with technical experts in different 
aspects of statistical work. The supervisor will then have the additional 
responsibility of the leelmieian. The functions of planning, exeeuling and 
reviewing the eonjpilatioii work will be bis responsibility, A versatile and 
competent supervisor will therefore be necessary \o look into the various 
aspects of compilation work. A supervisor in such a position may have to 
-■'(•cure ad^icc on tccbuical matters from technicians in statistical olfiees. 

Me should have good background knowledge of the material used 
for e<uupilalion. be capable of preparing compilation schemes including 
data sheets, and dirccthig the operations of data extraction, processing, 
prcscntaliou and publication (sections 2 and 3 above). 

Training on Topic 8.2 

5. Lectures and discussions 

i\\ Piosentatioii of contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

r2) Detailed e.vamiualion of supervisory methods in: in) fieldwork. 
\h) processing work, (c) presentation and publication work. 

(3) Detailed examination of supervisory methods special to a 
compilation office. 

6, lixcrcisc 
ivKamples: 

(L) Preparation of the followhig for a specified investigation: 
(/) field work programmes 
(//) field workers* dairy form 
yiii) field workers' movement control sheet. 

(2 1 Preparation of the following for a specified investigaliou: 
ii) flow-chart for processing work. 
(//) progress chart concerning an operation. 
{Hi) budget estimates for a specified job. 
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Coui^^c I). SiijHM'vi^ion of slalislical wcnk 



7. risih 

(1) The scclion under i\ $\i\mv\HH- dealing villi field work in a 
:?lalUlieal oi'ganizalion. willi a view lo deinonslralinj; supervisory funelions 
and nielliods relating to field work. In addition, if possible a spot where 
llic field work is carried out in the presence of a supervisor, as for example 
in a crop cutting; experinieut. 

(2) The sections under supervisors, engaged in; (a\ data processinj: 
and (b) presentation and publication, in a statistical ofiice. with a vievN 
10 demonstrating supervisors work concerning those activities. An oflice 
which has a separate charting section should be chosen, if possible. The 
statistical ollice sclecte<l may bt? one engaged in large-scale coni|»ilalion 
work, preferably using punched card luaehines. 

o. 7'/'<///////g muUtnal 

Lecture notes. Kxercise sheets. Specimens of forms used for control- 
ling field work. How charts used in data processing, cost estimates for jol)>. 
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STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION, CO-ORDINATION 
AND STANDARDS 

This course is for Irainces iit llic intermediate level only. Tlie main 
I)urpose of ihe course is lo provide knowledge about ihe slalislical sysleni 
of llie connlry. ihe nel-work of airencies furnishing ihe varions lypes of 
<lalislics. how iheir work is co-ordinaled lo form an inle<;raled syslem 
and wliat iniporlanl slalislical series are produced. Trainees sliould, in 
{>arlicnlar. knou* ihe role lhat iheir own slalislical ollices play in ihis syslem. 

In order to provide ihe necessary l)ackgroun<L ihe follo.ving also will 
be briefly covered: funclions of a nalional slalislical syrlcni. types of 
slalislical syslenis. lypes of slalislical offices, nalional slalislical eo-ordinalion. 
co-ordinalion procedures, slalislical slandards. legal provisions and acquain- 
lance wilh inlernalional slalislical aclivilies. 

Training will be given unh ihe help of illuslralions (hawii from 
nalional aclivilies and ihrough Icclures. discussions, exorcises and visils. 
No separalc demonslralion olher lhan ihose during visils is provided for: 
bul during ihe Iraining, allenlion will be diawn lo malerial i?howiiig ihe 
.^irnclnre of ihe nalional slalislical sysleni and ihe working «)f slalislical 
Ollices. as also lo nalional slalislical pnblicalions and scrie.**, 

Cnii rse summary : 



ami '>i.ini!.ir<l^ 



.Vim rr r,i h^iir: p^^pfScJ fir rtiStiL 
lecture ' 



thWttSfiOfS 



Hxcrmc Visit Total 



2 2 10 

2 2 J:» 
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TOPIC 9.1 
StatisHcal systems 

1. The iiiintiitaiicc of statistics and the demand fur them in the eeonomic 
and siieial aetivilics of governments have led to the growth of national 
slatistieal services. DilTerenl eountries may have difTerenl lypc? of statistical 
systems. A national slaiisliual s\steni etjvers all ollicial statistieal activities 
ill the country and includes organizations such as central statistical ofliees. 
speciali'/ed :5tatislieal olliees in ministries or departments, statistieal offices 
in the political suh-divisions of the eountr) and even oflTicial statistical 
counnittees or boards. 

2. Functions of a national statistical system 

The nuiin fuuelion of a national statistical system is regularly to colleel. 
compile and publish an integrated set of stattsiies relating to the economic 
and social structure aiul activities of the country. The first task of the 
system is therefore to determine what statistics are required and how best 
to produce them. In this task, a periodic review of the statistics being 
produced will be necessary. Traditional statistieal series may have to 
he improved, supplemented aiul mutual connections between the scries 
established. This will require research and special studies. To develo|> 
integrated statistics, the national system should have a general plan whieh 
wil! have to be prepared in consultation with the various users of statistics. 
The plan should aim at co-ordination of the diflercnt statistical agencies in 
the country by rccimuncnding common definitions, classifications and 
technic pies, proper coverage and comparable time references. Gaps in 
current statistics and the priorities with which they arc to be filled should 
he indicated. The plan should ensure that information is not unnecessarily 
duplicated by diflereni agencies and that money is not spent for statistics 
which do not meet a definite current or prospective need. 

Among the other functions of a national system are: (1) Development 
and issue of statistical standards adapted to the country's needs. These 
will (*onsist of standard definitiont^. standard classifications and standard 
statistical methods. 12) Ileseareh in statistieal operations and technicpic.-. 
(H) Co-ordination of statistical activity of different national offices. (4) 
Training of personnel. (5) Maintahiing quality, including integrity, 
independence and objectivity of statistics. i6) Participation in international 
statistieal activity. 

'A, Types of statistical syslans 

Diflercnt types (>f national statistical systems are in existence. 

(1) A decentralised system of various national statistical offices each 
special i'/ing in a subject field, control and co-ordination being at a minimum. 
A conuuillec may only he responsible for ov<irall national statistics. 
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i2) A 5V'<kMM (Iccoiihali/cd by snbjcd. uilh ;i co«or(Iiiialiii«i anlluinl). 
This 15 the sysUMii prevailiii,!: in some lariic countries. 

!3) \ cciitnili'/.cd sysleni wiUi a nwjur upercitin<r ofiiue for •icncral 
statistics and S))L>cializc(l ofiiucs under a cn-ordiuatinji; authority. Co-ordina- 
tion <»f activities <»f specialized o Rices in individual departments, may lie 
the lespiiMsihilii) of the central ofiice or another co-ordinating authority. 

1 4 1 A fully centralized system consisting of one central statistical 
ofiice responsible for all statistics. Such a system has the advantage of 
locating technical kuouledge and ecpiipnient in one place making co-ordina- 
tion a simpler process. T«i protect the (objectivity and iudi:pendence of 
the statistics produced, a national council may be established with control 
(»vcr the central (illice. 

4. 7V/)c*.< o/ sfadsdcal offices 

The diilereiit statistical agencies or ollices in a ctnmtry may be classified 
as follows: 

I 1 ) Large-scale field organizations such as those f<n" censuses and 
sample surveys. 

i2» Large-scale data processing organizatitms. 

l3l Agencies concerned with statistics arising as by-products of 
administratioi* 

l-ll Specialised statistical organizations such as statistical ollices in 
departments of agriculture, and industry. 

to) Central co-ordinating ofilces. 

l6) Central statislieal ofiiees with «»perating resjJonsibilities. 

Training on Topic 9.1 

5. Lectures and discussions 

ll) Presentation of the contents of sections 1 to 4 above. 

(2) Providing a descriptive account <»f the statistical system of the 
country, indicating the type, structure and the various functicms performed. 

(K) Providing a list of the statistical ofiiees and other institutions in 
the country, giving descriptions of their organization and functions, the 
statistics produced by them and the publications issued. 

(4.) Kanjiliarization with the important statistical series of the country. t 

(5) Presentation of brief descriptions about the activities and 
publications of iuternaticuial statistical ollices. such as those of the United 
Q Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

ERIC 
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6. E.xcrcisc 

Lxaniple: Writing a desciiption of the statistical oflice to which the 
trainee belongs, indicating its phice in the national system, organizational 
set-np. nature of work, and restihs prochiced: preparation of organization 
chart of the statistical office. 

7. f'Lsit 

A statistical office producing statistics on a large scale, with a view 
to understand the organization of the office, the different divisions and 
sections in the office and the flow of work within the office. 

o. Training material 

Lecture Notes. Exercise sheet. List of statistical offices and other 
institutions in the country. List of important national statistical series. 
List of important international statistical series. Orcanization charts of 
selected statistical offices. 



TOPIC 9.2 
StaHsHcai co-ordmaHon and standards 

J. The statistical system in a country may be either centralized or 
decentralized depending on the degree of overall control and co-ordination 
existing in the activities. Co-ordination is necesasry for obtaining an 
integrated system possessing efficiency as well as uniformity in methods and 
results. Statistical standards are a means for achieving uniformity in 
statistical results. 

2. National statistical co-ordination 

In most countries, especially those 'vith a decentralized statistical system, 
u number of more or less independent agencies will be concerned with the 
production of statistics. Co-ordination of the activities of those agencies 
is necessary to minimize inefficient utilization of technical knowledge, 
duplication of work, gaps in information and excessive budgets and to ensure 
that the most useful set of statistics is produced, at the national level. 
National statistical co-ordination would be concerned with co-ordination of 
both the statistical services in the country as well as the statistics produced 
by them. Special legislation may be required to give the co-ordinating 
agency sufficient power to operate and to secure the co-operation of the 
different statistical offices. The type of co ndination needed would vary 
according to the structure of the statistical system prevailing in the country. 
The nature of the system will determine whether co-ordination is to be based 
on legislation or internal directives, whether there should be a council of 
depavlniental representatives or a committee, whether co-ordination should be 
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effected on a legal basis or through voluntary co operatiion. Co-ordination 
will affect all producers of statistics in and outside the government, whatever 
he the type of statistics produced or kind of statistical operations performed 
by them, as also the users of statistics. Co-ordination plans should therefore 
pay attention to the diflicuitics and problems of the producers as also take 
inlo account the needs of the users. 

3. Co-ordination pt ocalure 

For satisfactory co-ordination, the responsibility will have to be fi.\ed 
on some one person or organization enjoying legal authority, autonomy, 
technical capacity, and the co-operalion of all concerned. Co-ordination 
may be e.\ercised through: (1) central co-ordinating office. (2) national 
statistical council, (3) co-ordination conmiittee, (4) national statistical 
conferences. 

The different measures for co-ordination will include: (1) planning work 
programmes. (2) reviewing datasheets. (3) establishing statistical standards. 
(4) selecting and exchanging persoimel, (5) preparing and issuing co- 
ordinated statistical publications such as year-books. 

The achievements of a co-ordinating agency require periodic review 
and can be judged from the following: (1) the nature of the plan for 
national statistics, (2) technical quality of methods, (3) e.Ktent of 
duplication of work and expenditure, (4) consistency and comparability 
of data. (5) extent to which users' requirements are met. (6) timeliness 
of release of statistics. 

4. Siaiislical standards 

Statistical standards are necessary for the maintenance of quality levels 
and comparability of statistics. Statistical standards differ in detail 
according to the subject fields to which they relate and the particular purpose 
the statistics are intended to serve. Broadly they fall into the following 
three groups: (1) Standard definitions, sueh as those of employment, 
household, and establishment. (2) Standard classifications such as those 
of economic activities, trade commodities and diseases, (3) Standard 
methodology, such as methods for constructing an index of industrial 
production and methods of presenting sampling errors of esthnates. 

National standards will have to be adapted to suit the country and may 
differ from international standards. However for international compara- 
bility, national statistics released for international use should conform to 
international standards. 

Standardization being a new* development, the situation hi most cases is 
one of adopting standards where none exist. In this respect standardization 
will be a step towards improving the quality of statistics. The advantages 
will be more if standardization is not confined to individual fields, hut 
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extended to related fields. Thus it should I)e possible to use the same 
definition of a household, both in a survey of housing conditions and in 
a demographic survey: or the same eonunodity classifications in a survey 
of production and in a survey of distribution. 

Standard classifications are usually accompanied by standard code 
figures. The adoption of standard classifications tlierefoic obviates the need 
for constructing different code lists from time to lime. 

Thcic arc now available international standards in different subject 
fields. These arc designed to fit the economies of most countries as they 
are evolved ont of national standards. In standards of clasisfication the 
categories arc major groups which are further sub-divided into minor groups. 
Thus the standards afford some fle.vibility for expansion and contraction 
of classification categories. The decimal system of numbeiing categories 
facilitates coding. 

5. Legal provisions 

The cvecution of statistical policies and the organization and develop- 
ment of statistical systems can be considerably strengthened by legal 
provisions for the collection and publication of statistics. Legal authority 
in this respect may take the form of acts of ])arlianients and legislatures, 
ordinances, statutory rules and regulations, decrees, or administrative 
directives and instructions: it may also arise out of international treaties 
or agreements. Such legal provisions make it obligatory on the part of 
individuals, public and private enterprises or other bodies concerned, to 
furnish information and at the same time they protect the respondents from 
non-statinical uses of the information supplied by them. In most countries 
there are laws regulating statistical activities. 

Training on Topic 9.2 

6. Led a res and discussions 

(1) Presentation of the contents of sections 1 to 5 above. 

(21 A detailed review of the situation in the country with respect 
to: ia) measures taken for co-ordination, ib) statistical standards adopted 
and (c) legal provisions existing. 

(3) Familiarization with: (a) publications containing national and 
international statistical standards and (/;) national statistical acts and other 
legal provisions. 

7. Exercise 
Mvampic: 

(a) Attempts at definitions of concepts such as productivity, sickness, 
unemployment, family, dwelling unit, in specified contexts. 
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Compiling accepted definilions of these concept? from published 
standards. 

(6 1 Preparation of code h'sts for a set of aivcii eharaeteristics to 
suit a specified investigation. 

tl Visit 

A statistical ofliee engaged in co-ordinating the statistical work of other 
ofHces, with a view to gaining knowledge about statistical standards and 
about steps taken to co-ordinate statistical sei vices and statistical publications. 

9. Training muterial 

Lecture Notes. Exercise Sheet. Copies of national and international 
standards, standard code lists and statistical acts. 
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1. The project work which would form an important part of the 
training is intended to provide an insight into the inter-relations of the 
dilTerent operations in a full piece of statistical activity. This part of the 
training need he given only to those who are undergoing full training 
either through Courses 1 to 7 or Courses 1 to 9. It should have full 
demonstration value and at the same time he capahle of giving the trainee 
some experience. The project will have to be carried out as a whole and 
he directed by the teaching staff who will also have to take over such of 
its stages as are beyond the capability of the trainees. But each trainee 
should have the opportunity to participate in as many items of the project 
work as his technical and general ability permits and to observe other 
items of work being carried out by others, in order to obtain a complete 
understanding of the nature, sequence and inter-connections of the different 
operations. 

The project chosen should be as representative as possible of the various 
aspects of statistical work. For example, it may involve two types of 
statistical individuals (e.g. household and person) : the characteristics to be 
observed may be such that some of them require measurement, some counting* 
some personal estimation and some hiterviewing a respondent; the data 
sheets to be used may be a combination of schedule and questionnaire. 
From the point of .view of both simplicity and providing experience in 
sampling, it is desirable that the project should be a sampling investigation. 
Experience in field work will in general be more valuable for the trainees 
than in collecting data through the mail or by abstracting from records, 
and therefore, the project could be one which involves field work. A 
family budget enquiry, a survey of housing conditions, an opinion survey, 
a survey of manufacturing establishments or a survey of labour conditions 
or a similar investigation would be very suitable. On the other hand, if 
the trainees in a particular session are mostly those concerned with routine 
compilation work only, a compilation project involving data collection from 
records or by mail enquiry may be adopted instead. 

3. Considering the total time available, the project has to be a brief 
one, involving only about 25 data sheets per trainee. It is desirable that 
it be undertaken from almost the beginning of the training and made to 
proceed side by side with the different Courses. Except for data collection, 
if it requires field work, all items of work concerning the trainees can be 
done in the class-rooni; in short sessions. As regards items of work other 
than data collection (field work or others, the project work can be divided 
into 20 stages as detailed below, a period of approximately 2 hours being 
spent on each stage. The stages to be taken up with each of the different 
courses is shown in table 1 (page 4). 
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4. The processing of dala eollecled should in any case be done inilially 
by manual mclhods. using desk calculators. Punched card machines, if 
available, may be utilized only for incidental demonstration and to duplicate 
and cheek the work done by the trainees, unless special training in punching 
and machine operations is intended as part of the training. 

5. Items of work which are beyond the trainees ability, such as 
sampling design and report writing, if any, should be taken over fully by 
the leaching staff. To guarantee the quality of work, they should also step 
in at different stages of work, for purposes such as remodelling and 
finalizing dala sheets, instructions for data collection, and lay-outs of tables, 
charts and computation forms. While each trainee is required to participate 
in as many items of work as possible, small convenor groups of trainees, 
to assist the teaching staff may be formed in respect of different items of 
work, such as: 1) design including making data sheet and instructions. 
2) scrutiny. 3) tabulation. 4) analysis, 5) control and progress, 6) charting 
and 7) report-writing. 

6. The sessions corresponding to the twenty project stages are described 
below: — 

(If the project undertaken is not one involving sampling or field work, 
sessions 5 and 6 will not be necessary. Besides, some other sessions may 
be reduced in duration). 

(1) The announcement of the project work is made. Its purpose, an 
outline of work and the programme are indicated. The charae- 
leristics involved, the method of observation and other details 
are discussed in a general way without entering into technical 
details. Each trainee is asked to prepare a list of suitable 
characteristics and present the list at the next session together 
with his proposals with regard to the individual to be observed, 
the method of observation and problems anticipated in conducting 
the investigation. 

(2) The list of characteristics and proposals submitted by the trainees 
are discussed and a choice made of the population characteristics, 
the characteristics for observation, ihe individuals, the me'.hods 
of observation and the methods of data colleccion. The convenor 
group responsible for designing is askcJ io consult teaching staff 
and present at the next session a revised list of characteristics. 

(3) The list of cbaraeterislics prepared (copies of which are made 
available to all trainees) is considered and discussion is continued 
in terms of fhe concepts, definitions and procedures to be settled 
before preparation of data sheet and instructions are attempted. 
Details of designing the data sheets and preparing instructions 
are reviewed. The convenor group concerned is asked to submit 
a draft of the data sheet and instructions. 
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(4) Copies of the (Inia sliecl ami insiruclicms pre])arc(l arc madf 
availahle lo Irainccs. discussed and improvenienls snirjic.Mcd. 
(The conveiior group is asked lo prepare a revised data shed 
and inslriiotions and the leaching staff would lake over the draft 
from the iheni for remodelling and making a few provisional 
copies. ) 

(5) The type of sampling to he adopted is suggested hy the leaching 
staff and the sampling procednre is hroadlj explained. Tlu; 
(juestion of choosing a suitable frame is discussed. A decisicm 
is made ahoul ihe frame to he used and ihe liicthod of making 
the frame availahle. 

(6) Depending on the sampling procedui-e and data collection method 
the trainees either oi)tain or const met afresh, the necessary framr. 
The frame is cheeked for being complete and np-to-dat(?. The 
sampling unils are then selected according to the proccdnrc< 
specified, and the list of sampling units prepared, df a list of 
the frame is not necessary in advance for data collection, this 
stage is to he omitted. On the other hand; if a frame is to he 
emistructed afresh, more time should be allowed). 

(7) Copies of the provisional data sheet and instructions for fdling it 
are made available. The data collection procedures are discussed 
by considering the instructions, one I)y one. along with tlu* 
corresponding ileni or question on the data sheet. The plans for 
a try-out of the data collection are discussed. (Each trainee 
studies the instructions thorougbly. obtains clarifications from 
the teaching staff and completes two copies of data sheet (hn'ing 
the try-out. outside class hours.) 

(8) Programmes and plans for data collection, for leceiving and 
scrutiny of data sheets, preparation of tables and charts, analysis 
and report writing, if any. are discussed in a general way and 
the diffeieni groups responsible for these items are asked to 
prepare provisional progrannnes and plans for presentation at a 
future session. 

(9) The results of the try-out are consideied. Difliculties experienced 
during the try-ont and imperfections noted in data sheet and 
instructions are reviewed. (Incorporation of changes foun<l 
necessary and the finalization of data sheet and instruction?, 
including printing, are taken over by the teaching staff.) Changes 
hi data sheet affecting the provisional programmes and plans 
prepaied in stage o are also noted during discussicm by the 
respective groups. 

(10) ruul (111 The different progrannnes and plans piepared hv the 
2:roup arc discussed and accepted for fmalization. The group 
responsible for control and progress is asked to prepare a survey 
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ealeiular. inakiiig provision for work already done. ( Data 
e<dlee{ion eoninienees. Data sheet? are returned without ikU\\ 
to the :<(:iutin) group when <hd} completed.) 

(12) When ahoul one«fourth of the total nund)er of data sheets havt* 
accumulated, the serjtiny wavk is started and shared between 
nil the trainees. «)ne Irainec scrutinizing data sheets fdled in hy 
another. A discussion based on the findin^zs of the scrutiny done 
durinji" the session takes place and any change in procc(Uire found 
necessary is coimnunioated to all concerned. 

(13) Conipleling scrutiny of data when all data sheets have been 
returned. Rejected data sheets, if any. are returned for fresh 
collection of data. The data sheets are arranged in order. 

(14) General review of data collection and scrutiny already completed. 
Tuither work to be done and plans for allocation of sorting, 
sunnnarizing. computation and other work, are discussed. 

(L.5). (16) and (17) Manual sorting and preparation of summarx 
tables. (When this stage is conjpleted, the data sheets may be 
released for punched card work, if processing is to be (hiplicated 
on punched card machines.) 

( lo) and (19) Coni{)utation and preparation of final tables and charts. 

(20) Results of analysis are discussed and interpretation is made. 
The scheme for presentation of results is discussed and decided. 

(The results of the project will be consolidated by the teaching staff 
and put in, the form of tables and charts with notes, or of a full repoit 
copies of which will he made available to the trainees, when prepared.) 

Appendix 2. EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING MATERIAL 

(For irainiu^ a batch of thirty persons) 

1. In order to conduct the training efficienti). adequate training facilities 
by way of equipment and training material are essential. Facilities available 
in statistical offices and other statistical institutions in the country may be 
used as far as possible. However, considerable preparatory work will have 
lo he done to provide the necessary training material and acquire equipment. 
The equipment and training material should be ready and reviewed well 
before the training begins. 

2. The mininmm equipinenl and training material requirements are 
indicated below. Additional items, which are desirable but not essential, 
are also shown. Equipment wouhl involve capital expenditure, while 
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expenditure on items sueh as stationery would be of a recurring type. Tho 
list of training material may require revision from session to session. The 
estimates are jiiven. on ihe basis of 30 trainees per session. 

3. ACCO.M.MODATION 

1. Classrooms for lectures, demonstrations and laboratory work with 
black-board and other furniture and fittiujis. 

4. E<,»UII>MKNT 

I. Mimtnum lisi Xnmbvr 

1. Manual calculators— (1 per trainee plus 5 for domons- 
tration/snbstitution in the case of breakdown) — total: 35 

2. Kleclric Calculator — (for demonstration) j 

3. Mathematical tables — of squares, enbes. sqnar** roots, 
reciprocals, logarithms, oic, 

Example: 

a) Barlow's tables 35 

and (/V) Chambers's or Caslle's (logarMhm) tables .. 35 

4. Statistical Tables: 

Examples: ^ - 

U) Fisher and Yates 3 

(ii) Biometrika tables 3 

(I'ii) Random nund)er tables 35 

5. (a) Dice (20 faces, for generating random numbers) 35 

(6) Dice. (6 faces) 35 

(c) Playing cards (for demonstrat'oii o{ probabilistic 

problems) — sets 6 

6. Drawing instrmnent sets 6 

( including pantographs (lettering sets), drafting ma- 
chines, planimeter. drawing board and tracing table) 

7. Copying machine (for reproduction of charts, etc.) I 

tS. Printing (mimeo) machine 1 

9. Typewriting machine 1 

10. Counters 3 

1 1 . Stopwatches 3 

12. Serial Numbering machine 2 

13. Slide projector 1 

14. Other equipment (sueh as weights and measures, 
balances, crop-eutting instruments for field workl — 

sets 6 
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2. Additional equipment desirable 

15. Abaeus . . . . , . f, 

16. Slide lules (j 

17. Movie projector \ 

\\\. Tape recorder (for reproducing interviews, etc.) I 

19, Stereographer , ] 

20. Flinched card machines unit (on rental basis, if not 
borro^ved) 

(/) punches and verifiers (7 -j- 5) ,. 12 

< // ) Sorters 2 

iiii) Tabulator (total transferring type) .. I 



5. SuiM'UKi; — ^Slationery and other recurring items (per session) 

1. Minimum list 

1. .Stencils 

2. Paper, (printing, copying, typing) 

3. Paper, (squared, graph) 

4. Ink. (printing, drawing, colour) 

5. Other items, 

2. Additiomd items 

J. Photographic films and material 

2. Recording tapes 

3. Punched cards 

6. Ihaininc material* 
1. Minimum list 

1. Training manuals and lecture notes specially prepared to suit 
the country's needs, for (lifTerenl topics in the syllabus. 

2. Work-sheets or practical cXi -eiscs (laboratory work as well 
as field work). These sheets should contain selected exercises 
and hints for working out the exercises, with provision of 
S(jiiaied and graph papers to work out the exercises. 



• The material required for (raining on cich topic ^ \lio\vii ^eparaitly. in ihe cirlier pages, 
in the Inst section unJt-r each lopic. 
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3. 5\llal)u5c5. training pnigrainnir. rtfi^rcnrc li<ls. iuPlriKiion 
sliwls. information s^lujct.s. clc. 

4. Demonstration malcrials. sncli as schedule^; and quc^tionnain^-s. 
inslrnctions for inveniuation. punched card designs, town ;nwl 
village maps, tabulation lay^out^ and a|)paratiiM?5. a,-! nrn s.sirv. 
for the different demonstrations. 

5. Wall eharts and slides for display and sllnstrati<»n. .such a- 
organization eharts. survey calendar, types of graphical 
representation. 

6. Statistieal puhlieations-^Copies <>f stati&tieal rc[)<n'ts. hand- 
Ixxiks and manuals of the United Nations. FAO. WHO and 
other organizations, eletnenlary text hooks for rcfermec (at 
least 2 of each I 

2. 4(l(Iii{on(il ili'in.s 

7. Photographs and movie fdn)s 
Tapes (recorded) 

Aerial photographs. 

7. NoTK 

Adrcpiatc provisi(»n should he made for repair and nuiintenaner of 
ealeulaling and other machines. 

Appendix 3. PUBLICATIONS FOR REFERENCE 

Oidy a selected, and not an exhaustive, list of puhlications is given 
heie. The list is to he made up-to-date from time to time. The puhlications 
an; not to he prescrihed as text? for study. 

(National puhlieations which arc not given here are to he ad(]ed w this 
list, as necu-ssary). 

1 . Books 

1. Arkin. U. and Collon. K. H. Statistical Methods 

2. Croxton. F. E. andCou'den. 1).J. Applied Geniiral Statistics 

3. Mounsey. J Introduction to St^itislical Calculation? 

4. Wallis. W. A. and lioherts. H. V. Statistics. A New Approach 

5. U.S. Department of Connnerce. 

Bureau of the Census . . . . Ahuiual of Tahular Presentation 

6. Schniid. C. F Ilandhook of Graphic Presentation 

V. Yates, F Sampling Methods for Censuses and 

Surveys 

2. Stotistkol and mothemoticol toblos 

1. Couirie. L.J. (editor) .. .. Barlow's Tahles 

2. Prvde, J. (editor) Chamhers'.s Se>'en Figure 

.Mathematical Tahles 
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3. Tippell. L. H. C Random Saniplin«r Numbers: 

(Tracts for Computers, No. 15) 

4. Fisher, R. A. and Yates, F. . . Statistical Tables for Biological. 

Aiiricultural and Medical Restarcli 

5. Pearson, E. 5. and 

Hartley H. 0. (editors) . . Bioinetrika Tables 

3. internotionoi publicotions on methods 

1. UN Statistical Office .. Handbook of Statistical Organization. 

(Series F) 

2. UN Statistical Office . . . . A Short Manual on Saniplinc 

(Series F) 

3. UN/FAO Handbook on Data Proccssini: 

Methods 

4. UN Statistical Office . . . . Industrial Censuses and Related 

Enquiries (Series F) 

5. UN Statistical Office . . . . Principles of Statistics of External 

Trade 

6. UNESCO Manual of Education Statistics 

7. UN Problems and Methods in the 

Gathering of Representative and 
Comparable Wholesale Prices 
Vu UN Statistical Office . . . . Concepts and Methods in Statistics of 

Distribution (Scries F) 



9. UN Index Numbers of WTiolcsale Prices 

10. ECAFE A Handbook on Agriculture Census 

Techniques in Asian Countries 

11. UN Statistical Office . . . . The Preparation of Sampling 

Survey Reports 

12. FAO Estimation of Crop Yields 

13. FAO Methods of Collecting Current 

Agricuhural Statistics 

14. FAO Sampling Methods and Censuses. 

Part I. Collecting Data and 
Tabulation 

15. ILO Methods of Family Living Studies 

16. ILO Methods of Compiling Statistics of 

Industrial Disputes 

17. UN Statistical Oilice . . . . Handbook of Population Census 

Methods (Scries F) 

18. UN Statistical Office .. .. Handbook of Vital Statistical Methods 

(Series F) 



(For other publications, refer UN Statistical Office. Directory of 
International Standards for Statistics (including a bibliography on 
methods) ) . 
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4. International standards 

). UN' Slalisiicnl Ott'nx .. .. Inlemalioiial SlandanI Induslrial 

Classincatioii of all Kcniioinic 
Aclivilic^ 

2. UN Suuislical Offxvi: . . . . Iiilernalional Standards in Basic 

Industrial Statistics 
UN Statistical OHicc .. .. International Standard Definitions 

of Transport Statistics 

•i. UN Statistical Ofiicc .. .. Standard International Trade 

Classification 

5. W>IO Manual of the Inl'^ruational Statistical 

Classification Oi Discnses. Injuries 
and Causes of Death 

(>' M-O International Staiulard Classiiication 

of Occupations 

7. UN FAO World Weights and Measures: 

llandhook for Statisticians 

(For other puhlications. refer Ui\ Statistical Oflicc; Directory of 
international Standards for Statistics). 

5. Publications containing internotionol statistics 

V:V Stat.'stkal Office 

1. Statistical Yearbook 

2. Dcniographic Yearbook 

'A. Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics 

•k Yearbook of IiUcriiational Trade Statistics 

5. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 

ILO 

6. The International Labour Review — Monthly Statistical Supplement 

7. The Yearbook of Labour Statistics 
J>. Occupational Safely and Health 

FAO 

9. Yearbook of Food and Aiiriculturc Statistics: Part I — Production, 
Part II— Trade. 

IMF 

10. Annual Report 

IL lntcr!iational Financial .Statistics (monthly) 

12. Balance of Payments Yearbook 

irnnr 

13. Annual Kpidemiological and Vital Statistics 

14. FpideniioloL'ical and Vital Stati.stics Report (Monthlv) 
ECAFE 

15. Kconoinic BuMclin for Asia and the Far East (Quarterly) 

16. licononiic Survey of Asia and the Far East (Annual) 
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